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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than ten years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been uni- 
versally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
. H, Hahn 
Thomas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 

« Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 


Kellogg, Clara L.—2 Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minnie Hauk Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Albani Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 


E. A. MacDowell 


Annie Louise Cary —— 


Emily Winant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
Lena Little Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Murio-Celli Dengremont C. A. C appa 


Montegrifto 

Mrs. Helen Ames 

S. G. Pratt. 

Emil Scaria 

Hermann Winkelmann 


Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss « 


Chatterton-Bohrer 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 


Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 

Geistinger Del Puente William W. Gilchrist 
Fursch-Madi—2 Joseft Ferranti 

Catherine Lewis Julia Rivé-King Johannes Brahms 


Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Pentield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwardes 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
lindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustay A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

— Graves 
Jermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 

Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 

James H. Howe 

George H. Chickering 

John C., Fillmore 

Helene C. Livingstone 


Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 

Joseph Koegel 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemlindea: 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendab! 
Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A.A. Stanle 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 

Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Maver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E, Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohrstrém 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

Chic kering 


Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d'Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudigl 
Lulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 
dolf Henseit 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambacl* 
Henry Schradieck 
ohn F, Rhodes 
Vilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Kehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 
osef Rheinberger 
fax Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson, DD 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen why 
Arrigo Boito 
Paul von Janko 
Car! Schroeder 


Villiers Stanford 
Louis C, Elson 
Anna Mooney-Burch 


ROM Coburg we learn, under date of October 17, 

that the new “ Tannhauser” decorations which 

the two brothers, Professors Bruckner, are getting up 

for next year’s Bayreuth performances surpass for 

beauty and richness of conception:everything that 
these talented artists have so far created. 


HE Paris correspondent of the Brussels “Guide 
Musical ” reports that at the first Chatelet concert 

at Paris the « Lohengrin” prelude was made the occa- 
sion for noisy manifestations, in which the applause 
and encore demands clashed with shouts of «Enough! 
It is too bad this interminable chauvin- 
really to be stopped, and 


enough !” 


ism in art; it ought 


soon ! 
a 


| ghee in contrast to the foregoing is the news 

aris to the effect 
that at the Eden Theatre, the largest hall in the 
French capital, a complete performance of Wagner's 
«“ Tristan und Isolde” will be given before the end of 
the The editors of the “Echo de 
Paris,” Henry Bauer and Catulle Mendes, who are 


which just reaches us from 


winter season. 
well known as two of the most ardent of Wagner 
admirers, are preparing this performance only “ for 
invited guests.” It will then depend upon the suc- 
cess of this performance and the amount of interest it 
will arouse whether or no and eventually how many 
repetitions will be given before paying audiences. We 
are also already informed as to who will sing the prin- 
cipal rédles. Here is the cast: Engel, “Tristan ;” Mrs. 
Rose Caron, “Isolde ;” Mrs. Fursch-Madi, “ Brangane.” 
The performance will, of course, be conducted by La- 
moureux. 

It is to be hoped and expected that the scandals 
which attended the first «‘ Lohengrin ” performance at 
the Eden Theatre a few years ago will not be renewed 


on this occasion. 


PERATIC performances in provincial towns are 
(0) sometimes accompanied by unforeseen circum- 
stances. We clip the following from a paper from a 
town in Belgium which rejoices in the possession of 
an opera house : 

« Sunday evening there were only two violoncellists 
present; then, after the second act one of the five 
first violins (although this number is already insuffi- 
cient) disappeared, together with the second clarinet 
player.” 

«And the opera was ‘Carmen’ at that,” mournfully 
adds our transatlantic confrére. 

However, we think we can beat this. On Septem- 
ber 21 of this year the writer of these lines was pres- 
ent at a performance of Lohengrin” at the Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Aachen) Opera House, when there were only 
two second violins and two trumpets (no extra stage 
trumpets), and one poor fellow had to manage the 
entire percussion department, tympani, short drum, 
cymbals, triangle, &c., all by himself. 

Still the performance took place and it was not even 
quite as bad as might have been expected under the 


circumstances. 


HE performance of the program of the fifth con- 
7 cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra this sea- 
son at Music Hall, Boston, last Saturday evening, gave 
indisputable evidence that Mr. Arthur Nikisch is at the 
head of the best drilled and most efficient orchestral 
organization at present in this country. Gade'’s « Os- 
sian” overture, Dvorak’s «Scherzo Capriccioso,” op. 
66, first introduced by Theodore Thomas in this 
country, and the Mendelssohn “Scotch Symphony” 
were played with finish and expression, particularly 
the Dvorak number, the reading of which was one of 
the most scholarly performances THE MUSICAL COUR- 
IER has ever heard. Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, contralto, 
a singer who should be heard as frequently as pos- 
sible, sang an aria from Gounod’s “Sappho,” and 
songs by Delibes, Massenet and Ferrari. 

The orchestra played in New Haven on Monday and 
in this city last night (look for criticism in MUSICAL 
COURIER of November 19) and will play in Washington 
and Philadelphia during the week. The sale of sea- 
son tickets for the concerts of the Boston orchestra is 
already as large in these two cities as the sale of all 
season tickets of the past season. 

The next concert in Boston takes place on Novem- 
ber 22, and Beethoven’s symphony No. 1, the C major ; 





Smetana’s symphonic poem “ Vitava,” an excerpt from 





which was given by Mr. Thomas at the opening concert 
this season at Lexox Lyceum ; Beethoven's « Turkish 
March,” from the « Ruins of Athens,” and a ‘cello con- 
certo by Haydn will be given. 


=. Leipsic Richard Wagner committee have finally 

concluded to accept the model by Professor 
Schaper, of Berlin, for the erection of a Richard 
Wagner monument. The committee have asked the 
mayor and city council of Leipsic for the grant of a 
site in front of the old theatre where the monument 
is to be placed. Fifty thousand marks (about $12,200) 
are needed for the purpose, and of this sum so far only 
about 11,000 marks aresubscribed. The rest thecom- 
mittee of Leipsic Wagner friends hope to get to- 
gether by means of concerts and contributions from 
the different Wagner societies and private individuals. 





HE names that meet one at the first glance of Mr. 
A. Victor Benham’s badly spelled circular are 
enough to provoke a smile. Mr. Benham’s scheme 
is comprehensive and decidedly American. It aims at 
nothing less than the capture of all the leading Euro- 
pean celebrities. Mrs. Amalia Joachim, Richard Hoff- 
mann, the Leipsic composer; Dr. Langhans, of Ber- 
lin; Benjamin Godard, Leschetitsky and last, though 
by no means least, Mr. A. Victor Benham himself as 
director. While we dislike throwing cold water on 
the head of hot ambition we are nevertheless con- 
strained to remark that America has at present her 
quota of European musical talent, and that when the 
stock runs short we will inform him. Money, a 
mere bagatelle of $50,000, is all that Mr. Benham mod- 
estly asks for to put his new scheme in working 
order. Money is all that most of us need (barring the 
Vanderbilts, Astors, Goulds, Alexander Lamberts and 
others). So hustle, Mr. Benham, hustle, for the way 
is hard and the McKinley act is in operation. 


" = - | 


HE London “Musical World” is responsible for 
what follows : 


Can an unmusical nation be made musical by the administration of a 
long course of all the best music, new and old? This is the interesting 
problem the solution of which is being worked out in America, That the 
Americans are an unmusical nation is a statement which we only venture 
to make on the authority of a great many of their own best reputed critics ; 
but if ample opportunities of musical education can instil a taste for music, 
then surely the reproach cannot endure much longer. The natives of the 
East Coast in particular have for years past had opportunities such as no 
other section of the Anglo-Saxon race has enjoyed. New York has had 
several seasons of German and Italian opera, at which operas of all ages 
and cougtries have been brought out with the finest artists and with entire 
disregard of expense. To these fortunate people works of Wagner, Gold- 
mark, Berlioz and others—works almost or absolutely unknown in London 
—have been made quite familiar; nor have the tastes of those to whom 
opera is an unknown tongue been left uncatered for. New York has as 
many and perhaps as excellent orchestral concerts as London, and even 
when the jaded New Yorker goes to the seaside for his holiday he finds“ 
first-rate music provided for him if he chooses to go to hear it. Mr. Seidl, 
at Brighton Beach, has concluded a series of concerts the programs of 
which are enough to make a London amateur wild with envy, and witha 
perseverance which we should rejoice to see more often imitated at home 
is already preparing for a new series of ten orchestral concerts at Brook- 
lyn at prices ‘* which will simply cover the cost of the entertainments.” 
That this is no empty boast will be seen from the fact that the most expen- 
sive seats are to be only $10 for the series, or 4 shillings for each concert, 
Humbler amateurs may even attend the whole series for 10 shillings. 


o %e 


And now let us see what is to be done at Boston. Here Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch promises a series of symphony concerts with such a list of works 
as no London society would dream of announcing. Besides the stock 
classical works, he intends performing Bruckner’s *‘ Te Deum” (which is 
described asa most profound composition) ; symphonies by Volkmann, 
Tschaikowsky and Chadwick: overtures by Goldmark, Svendsen, Berlioz 
and Volkmann, and miscellaneous works by Moszkowski, Fuchs, Heu- 
berger, &c. Nor will English music be overlooked, for it is said that 
pieces by Mackenzie, Stanford and others will be included. What will be 
the result of all this concert giving and concert going? Will the people 
of New York and Boston learn to appreciate Wagner and to love Mozart 
and Beethoven? Will they cease to pay fancy prices to hear a popular 
prima donna or a fashionable pianist? Will they cease to sing ** White 
Wings" and ‘‘ Put Mein My Little Bed ?’’ We must possess our souls 
in patience, for America is a great country, and perhaps the results when 
they do come will be as great in proportion as the time we shall have to 
wait for their realization. 

We were not aware before that we were an unmusi- 
cal nation. Probably the London “ Musical World” 
has been listening to the vaporings of some disgrun- 
tled critic who could not succeed in getting his queer 
compositions in queer keys performed here. Ameri- 
cans are a musical nation and the avidity with which 
we assimilate music is remarkable and, it might be 
added, conducive of musical indigestion and plethora. 
The work of Messrs. Thomas, Gericke, Van der Stuck- 
en, Nikisch and Seidl has borne fruit, and we need not 
wait until the millennium for the results that the 
“Musical World” anticipates. Vulgar music will 
always obtain, but in that respect New Yorkis infinitely 


the better off, for good music is cheaper here—and 





consequently within the reach of the masses—than 
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in London. We nevertheless gladly reprint the opinion 
of our esteemed contemporary across the millpond 
on the momentous question. 


HE Rummel concert seems to have played sad 
T havoc with the music notice writers on the Ger- 
man papers in this city. Both the “ Belletristisches 
Journal” and the “ Figaro” say that Rummel played 
the Liszt E There is no Liszt E 
minor concerto in 
course, the E flat major concerto. 
know and cannot detect the difference between E flat 
major and E minor have no business to write musical 


minor concerto. 


existence. Rummel played, of 


People who do not 


criticisms. 

Still 
day “Revue,” which says verbatim as follows: ‘Mr. 
Rummel demonstrated, through the perfect perform- 


more ludicrous is the statement in the Sun- 


ance of Beethoven's ‘ Coriolanus’ overture, that in the 
years of his absence he has grown to be an eminent 
artist.” Great Grant! 
German papers mixing up the “ Coriolanus’ 


Here is one of the biggest of 
’ overture 
with the G major concerto. 

It is too bad that this state of affairs should exist, 
that not one of the great German dailies or weeklies 
of this city should number among its staffa decent, 
competent music critic. The Germans are looked 
upon by the American element of this community as 
being chief in fostering the divine art in this broad 
land, and so they are. It is therefore all the more 
to be regretted that the alleged German music critics 
will put the national reputation to shame and serve 
to bring disgrace upon a profession in which their 
American confreres are honored and by far their su- 
periors. 

If sucha thirdrate and so rottena sheet like ‘* Music 
and Drama” invites the scorn of musical readers by 
saying in its Rummel “criticism” that “there was 
deeper thought and feeling in his interpretation of 
the Beethoven soma/a than in the showy Liszt piece” 
we do not wonder, for there is nobody connected 
with that innocuous publication who could tell the 
difference between a sonata and a concerto, anyhow. 
But 
specimens of music notices that our transatlantic 


does it astonish anyone who sees the above 


contemporaries make fun of and shrug their shoul- 
ders at so-called American musical criticism. 





A CRITIC ON CRITICISM. 


We. Mr. Oscar Wilde ambled across the Ameri- 


can continent some years ago the general im- 


pression was that he was trying to make a consum- 
mate ass of himself and that the endeavor was in every 
way a successful one. Those of us who knew of his 
native talent and worth were sorrowed at seeing a 
gifted young man don the cap and bells all for the 
sake of notoriety. Shrewder criticism, however, 
pronounced Wilde’s vagaries as an evidence of his 
cleverness and that his antic disposition was the 
result of admiration for the true national shibboleth 

the almighty dollar. Be this as it may, Oscar Wilde 
has neither in prose nor verse fulfilled the high prom- 
But 


trenchant one, and his recent work in the “ Nine- 


ises of his early manhood. his pen is still a 


teenth Century " magazine is worthy of mention and 
consideration. 

Mr. Wilde’s articles, two in number, are entitled 
«The Function and Value of Criticism,” and 
are in the form of a dialogue. 

In these articles he says many charming things of 


True 


art and literature, some of which about music in 
general, and particularly Chopin, have already been 
quoted at length in these columns. 

In his estimate of critics and criticism (in the gen- 
eral sense be it understood) Mr. Wilde makes many 
acute remarks. He combats the idea, a vulgar one 
almost, that among the ancients the art critic was a 
superfluity. 

He boldly declares that the Greeks were a nation of 
art critics, and names Plato as the foremost of all 
critics. 

“Without the critical faculty there is no artistic 
creation atall worthy ofthe name * * * the spirit 
of choice, that subtle tact of omission is really one of 
its most characteristic moods, and no one that does 
not possess the critical faculty can create anything in 
art. Arnold’s criticism of literature as a criticism of 
‘life * * * shows how keenly he recognized the 
importance of the critical element in all creative 
work” says Mr. Wilde. 





Further he writes: ‘Criticism is no more to be 
judged by any low standard of imitation or resem- 
blance than is the work of poet or sculptor * * * 
Criticism is really creative art. It works with mate- 
rials and puts them into a form that is at once new 
and delightful. * * * Criticism is a creation with- 
in a creation.” 

Mr. Wilde propounds the idea that a critic needs not 
verisimilitude. 

That all art work may not reach his ideal, he then 
simply treats a work of art as starting point for a 
new creation. He does not seek to discover the in- 
tention of the creator, that bugaboo to all sensible 
critics, for as Mr. Wilde beautifully says : «The mean- 
ing of any beautiful created thing is, at least, as much 
in the soul of him who looks at it as it was in his soul 
who wrought it.” 

“The longerI study * * * the more clearly I 
see that the beauty of the visible arts is, as the beauty 
of music, impressive primarily, and that it may be 
often indeed is so, 


marred, and by any excess of 


intellectual intention on the part of the artist. * * * 
to the to ‘Tann- 


the comely knight 


Sometimes when I listen overture 
hauser’ I seem, indeed, to see 
treading delicately on the flowér strewn grave and to 
hear the voice of ‘Venus’ calling to him from the 
But at other times it speaks to me of 


of 


of my own life or of the lives of others whom 


caverned hill. 
a thousand different things myself, it may be, 
one 
has loved. 

“To the criticthe work of art is simply a suggestion 
* * * As in the case 


that 


for a new work of his own. 


of all these creative critics of art, it is evident 
personality is an absolute essential for any real inter- 
When Rubinstein plays to us the ‘Sonata 


Jeet- 


pretation. 
Appasionata’ of Beethoven, he gives not only 
Beethoven 


hoven but also himself, and so gives us 


absolutely—Beethoven reinterpreted through a rich 
artistic nature, and made vivid and wonderful to us 
by a new and intense personality.” Mr. Wilde em- 
phasizes his doctrine of personality by italicizing the 
following: “It is only by intensifying his own per- 
sonality that the critic caninterpret the personality and 
work of others; and the more strongly this personal- 
ity enters into his interpretation the more real the 
interpretation becomes, the more satisfying, the more 
convincing and the more true.” 

That Mr. Wilde is a hedonist in his theories of art for 
art sake we all know, but this high estimate of the 
function of criticism we can scacely take exception at. 

Apropos of subjectivity he sensibly writes: «But 
the difference between objective and subjective work 
is one of external form merely. It is accidental, not 


essential. All artistic creation is absolutely sub- 


jective.” 
However, we recommend the reader anxious to 

delve in the depths of zsthetic criticism to read Mr. 

Wilde in full. Mr. last 


« Times,” has his say on the question as follows : 


Henderson, in Sunday’s 


The truth of the matter lies just here: No composer can convey a deti- 
I 


nite descriptive communication to his hearer in music. He can reveal his 
mood and reproduce it in the sympathetic auditor; but that is as far as he 
can go. He can be gay or sad, calm or stormy, peaceful or heroic, and he 
can make the hearer share his feelings. 


““T am sad because my only brother has gone to 
N 


But the very moment he desires 
to say to his hearer, 
China,”’ he must put that fact in words. 
on account of the absence of a brother may be very different from that of 


For the hearer’s idea of sadness 


the composer, and the former in that case will fail to comprehend the 
latter. ia 

How much less possible it would be for the hearer, unassisted, to com- 
prehend the Leitmotif. If Wagner had written a theme designed to ex 
press the sorrow of the Volsungs, and given it to us dissociated from its 
dramatic text, we should recognize its marvelous melancholy, but we 
could go no further. Herein lies the only possible justification, as we have 
intimated, ot the Leitmotif. It is explained by the very text whose mean- 
ing it intensifies and illustrates. Just intonations of the human 
voice betray the feelings. that lie behind words, so does Wagner's leading 
motive, substituted for the spoken tone, throw warmth and influence into 
But without the text the meaning of the motive would remain a 


as the 


his text. 
secret in the composer's breast, because it would be beyond his power to 
make music anything but subjective. This must not be understood asa 
declaration of belief that every time a Leitmotif is repeated the text 
should accompany it. The explanation once given should suffice to make 
the theme significant through the drama. 

What are we to think, then, about orchestral music and piano composi- 
What becomes of our theories about being faithful to the inten. 
The truth is that, unless the composer has left us 


tions? 
tions of the composer ? 
some indication of his design, we are limited to such knowledge as can be 
obtained from the internal evidence of the music, and that, as seems to be 
pretty thoroughly established, is only of a broad and general nature. Who 
has solved the riddles of Beethoven's last quartets and sonatas? Their in- 
terpretation must rest upon a sympathetic study of the emotional life of 
the composer at the time when they were written. Tell us what Beet- 
hoven suffered or dreamed while he wrote any one of these works, and 
you have offered us a key to his meaning. To play those works in such a 
way as to reproduce in the hearer something of the emotional life of the 
master at that time is to approach as nearly as any human being can to 
carrying out the composer’s intention. It is to vindicate the influence of 
music and to establish its spirituality. It is to demolish the transcendent 
rubbish of Tolstoi on the one hand and the rhapsodical idiocy of rainbow 
and sunshine discoverers on the other. It is to establish the intellectuality 





of the tone art and to demonstrate that materialism cannot debase it. The 
critic of the ‘“‘ Evening Post"’ is right: ‘** The contents of all genuinely 
fresh and inspired music are subjective, and can only be understood sub- 
jectively.”’ 

Let us, therefore, hear no more of “ objective read- 


ings” and “ composers’ intentions.” 





THE RACONTEUR. 


cinniniasaajeiitaiacisiaiieel 
F Nahan Franko chooses to give orchestral con- 
certs I fail to comprehend why anyone should say cu 
bono? Particularly if they are good ones. 
I have heard much worse concerts than the one given 
last Wednesday night at Chickering Hall. 
ee 


It was eminently 


a popular program from the ‘ Rienzi the Litolff over- 
tures. 

That superlative excellence can be attained by one hasty 
to be expec ted, and just there is a point 


rehearsal is not 


that the critical can carp at. If Mr. Franko gives orches- 
tral concerts he shouldn’t mistake the temper of a metro- 
politan audience for a moment. 
New Yorkers may be bamboozled by a bad census taker 
(I wonder why the newspapers never asked Porter what’ 
‘ed him ?—excuse the digression), but not very long by a 


poor orchestra. So rehearse your orchestra, Mr. Franko, for 


t 


your programs are excellent. A Nicodé novelty is ever 


‘Auf dem 


oboes ‘and two horns, while not materially adding to the 


welcome. Lande,”’ for string orchestra, two 
fame of the genial Dresden composer, proved to be a warm 
bit of soft tinted, the 


‘*breathings of the hautboy”’ giving it a distinctively pas- 


orchestral color, and tender 


toral coloring 
* _ * 

These melancholy autumn days—when the splendor 
is slowly fading from the hills and life dons a russet garb— 
in these days I long for music, as did Shakespeare’s duke. 
Give me a taste of the torrid turbulence of summer; let, O 
Composer, thy orchestral palette be loaded with burning 
burnished scarlets, 


gorgeous crimsons, 


pigments ; give me 
glaring yellows, but don’t give me again, that is not fora 
little time, Jakey Friedberger in the Henselt concerto. 


* 
* - 


I remember the young Friedberger, over five years 
ago, one day in particular, when he was a wild young lad 
full of pianistic promise, studying with Neupert (now, alas, 
gone over to the majority). The particular day I speak of 
I was with a group of musical friends on Seventeenth-st. 
‘‘Jakey,’’ as his mother called him, came along and I was 
introduced to him. He was carrying something in a bas- 
ket—eggs or milk, I forget now; mayhap both—but, like 
the polite boy he was, he dropped the basket to shake 
hands. The poor boy got a scolding, I ween, from his 
mother. The locked chambers of my brain carried that in- 
cident safely until Wednesday night last, and then, like 
one of those cerebral jokes nature is so fond of playing, I 
heard the smashing eggs and china in the last movement of 
the Henselt. 


of young Friedberger’s talents that my confréres do. 


Seriously, I do not take the despondent view 
He 
has abundant technical ability, a large—too large—a tone ; 
his touch is hard, but his octaves are remarkable. 

His reading of the Henselt concerto displayed the callow- 
ness (I was about to say ca//osity) of youth, but he will soon 
outgrow that (I mean youth). He has had noexperience with 
orchestra, and that probably caused the shakiness of his 
rhythms. But I must confess I didn’t like the F sharp noc 
It was as angular as a jack knife and re- 
Carl 


Nevertheless, despite all the un- 


turne of Chopin. 
sembled very closely what witty Hauser calls a 
‘‘chopping knockturn.” 
kind things I have been saying, I believe that if Jacob 
Friedberger studies music, not the piano, he will become an 
artist. . 
= = 

Clementina De Vere sang delightfully, and with 

breadth of tone than usual, ‘‘O Cielo azzuro,’’ from 


She 


more 
‘« Aida,’’ and the perennial polacca from ‘* Mignon.”’ 
is asinger who ever gives pleasure. 


a 
* . 


Carl Reinecke’s “From Cradle to the Grave,” for 
orchestra, are familiar to all piano players in their pianistic 


garb. Well, you all know what Abe Lincoln said about 
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matters of taste. As a pendant to other composers 
Reinecke will be long remembered by his cadenzas for 
classical piano concertos (Mozart’s in particular). 

‘* Sous l’'Ombrage,’’ by Casella (orchestrated from mem- 
ory by Mr. Franko), and the solo parts charmingly played 
by Max Bendix, and Czibulka’s ‘‘Songe d’Amour aprés le 
Bal,’’ both for string orchestra, completed the novelties of 
Mr. Franko will give another concert later, 


the evening. 


I he > 
I hope. ¢ 
* ” 


Pauline Hall was in Harlem last week at Hammer- 
So was Edgar Kelly, who led 


somewhat dingy performance of 


stein’s Columbus Theatre. 


the orchestra for the 
‘* Amorita.”’ 
Shades of Aronson, The 


poser of the ‘*Macbeth’’ music got mad and broke his 


what a mise en scene! com- 


baton. I don’t wonder. He hada lung curdling oboe in 


the orchestra who made the air turn a bilious green when 
he tooted. = 
* . 


It 


music 


is a most gracious task to record the appearance 
in type of my collaborateur, Mr. Otto Floersheim, 
His 
latest effort is a second ‘‘ novelette’’ for piano and appro- 
to the pianist of Boston, Mr. Carl Baer- 


Steinert 


otherwise known around town as der einzige Olto. 


priately dedicated 
Alec 
Baermann). 


mann (or, very irreverently calls him, 


as 
‘Charlie ”’ This new novelette, which forms 
a companion picture to the one in A minor, is in the key of 
A major, the principal theme being a crisp musical and 
melodic phrase, ingeniously harmonized and followed by a 
tender little episode which returns in a Schumann. like fash- 
ion to the main theme. Like all of Mr. Floersheim’s piano 
compositions it is written with that fine disregard for the 
fingers which only a composer with a Janko stretch can 
afford. 

Nevertheless, I can heartily recommend the piece for its 
intrinsic musical value, being a very evident transscrip- 
tion of the mood of ‘fine careless rapture,’? as Browning 
would say, which seized the composer. 


* 
+ + 


With pleasure I record the progress of Master Ed- 
win Farmer, the young pianist, who is studying in Leipsic. 
The lad } 


1as evident talent. 


* 
* * 


rhe musical gossip of last week was, of course, the 
reported interviews with Theodore Thomas and his pro 
jected residence in Chicago. 

Mr. Thomas shook the musical mud of Gotham from off 
his feet once before, but he came back again. 

I fancy he won’t give up the Philharmonic of New York 
and Brooklyn simply because a fund is to be raised in the 
windy city. 

Anyhow, a year is a long time, and Mr. Thomas may 
change his mind before then; besides, who would conduct 
the Philharmonic Society ? 


* 
» > 


In parts I greatly enjoyed the first concert of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society’s concert last Friday after- 
noon. That is, it was not unmixed pleasure, but with an 
orchestra of 100 men under Thomas much can be done. 

The fifth Tschaikowsky symphony is not as an entirety 

; much a favorite for me as the fourth, but the first two 
movements are great. The resolute masculine assertion of 
the first theme and the exquisite mellowness of the horn 
solo in the second movement will ever endear this work to 
all lovers of symphonic music, but the valse—it has the 


” 


funereal flavor of a Mongolian ‘‘ wake. Its lugubrious 


bassoon solo sends across its sluggish rhythms the oozing 
look of a dying Calmuck. 

It is redolent with decayed gaiety. The last mevement, 
Lisztian in parts, is splendidly written, but the Russian has 
been scratched and the Tartar shows. It is a fair tran- 


scription of Pandemonium. 


* 
> * 


Xaver Reiter, alias “Jack the Ripper,” handled his 


horn nobly in the second movement. From his hairy alti- 


looks calmly on the rest of the world. In plain, 
unadorned English Mr. 


‘looked like a brigand and played like an 


tude he 


Reiter, whom Louis Elson said 


angel,’”’ is 
He beats 


Remenyi for egotism and Jerome Hopkins for nerve ; yet, 


«stuck on himself.’’ Nobody is in it with him. 


doesn’t he play beautifully ! 


* 
* * 


Miss De Vere was not at her best in the Egmont 


music (the orchestra was, however), nor for that matter 


lid she ck 


diade.”’ rhe 


» much better in the aria from Massenet’s ‘** Hero 


French composer’s aria needs ‘‘full orbed 


and lethargy is the result. 


The next concert takes place De- 


cember 13, preceded by the usual rehearsal Friday after- 
noon, December 12. Franz Rummel will play the Schu- 
mann concerto. 

* . * 

Speaking of Rummel reminds me that he learned 
the B flat minor concerto of Tschaikowsky because Mr. 
William Steinway wagered him a new hat he couldn’t learn 
and memorize it in two weeks. Mr. Rummel won the hat. 

He will play at one of his historical recitals this year, 
of all things, the toccata in C, by that dear friend of the 
pianist, Carl Czern (pronounced by those who know, 
Churney). This toccata, which, by the way, may have been 
the prototype of Schumann’s in the same key, is really the 
best thing the man of a million compositions ever did. But 
isn’t it dry, extra sec? 


* 
a + 


If Theodore Reichmann didn’t vote last week he is 
on the way to it, and rapidly at that. With dismay I read 
a testimonial given by him to * Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa.” 
Think of it, Reichmann and Blooker / 

Oh, Du lieber Theodor ! youare fast becoming a Yankee. 


- 
* * 


I fancy Mr. Thomas’ political predilections are very 
accurately known after. his utterances in a well-known 
God is good to the Irish, 


however, and they still flock to the Lenox Lyceum concerts 


anti-Tammany organ last week. 


to hear Mr. Thomas and his orchestra, despite the great 


conductor’s pessimistic predictions. 


* 
* * 


There are some women whom it were folly to 
photograph, engrave, chisel or even paint. Their beauty 
lies not in the symmetrical collocation of features, but in 
that subtle, illusive something we call, for want of a better 
name, expression. Anna Mooney-Burch is one of those 
women who make artists feel how hopeless it is to repro- 
Elle 
prano planet who is just peeping over the metropolitan 


duce a smile. est charmante, this newly discovered so- 
musical horizon, and there is magic in her smile and in her 
voice. 
the Y. M. C. A. benefit at the Lenox Lyceum like an artist. 


She sang Mendelssohn’s “‘Infelice’’ last week at 
She is one of Mortimer Wiske’s yearlings in his Schubert 
Club paddock. By the way, keep your eye on Wiske this 
season. * 

* * 

“It’s all very well to talk about impressionism ; 
but tell me, Edith, did you mean that thing in the middle 
of the stream for a cow or a grand piano? It gives me the 
’ 


impression of the latter.’’ Edith’s father was the foreman 
in Swick’s stencil factory in Paterson, N. G. (now no more— 
fire—insurance—you know). 


* 
* * 


An amusing anecdote is told about the celebrated 
basso Faure, who, as is well known, is passionately fond of 
paintings, and who seizes every opportunity of procuring 
works by the best modern masters. 

Entering the studio of Meissonier one day, Faure said, 
‘“‘T have just bought one of Boldini’s paintings, What do 
you think of Boldini?”’ 

** Boldini ? ”’ 
draw nor how to paint.” 

Faure, annoyed at hearing the painter of his latest pur- 


said Meissonier, ‘‘neither knows how to 


chase thus slightingly disposed of, said, laughingly, ‘* That 
is just what Boldini said of you no later ago than yester- 
day.”’ 

Meissonier, crossing his arms with great dignity and eye- 
ing Faure from head to foot, answered calmly, ‘‘ Lassalle 
has just been here, and do you know he told me in con- 
Exit 


idence that you cannot sing as well as he can! 
fid that y nnot sing as well as he can!”’ 


Faure. 
* 
* * 


With indignation I repudiate the idea of a cor- 
respondent that the ‘*Raconteur’’? columns should be 
called ‘*The Weekly Hotch Potch.’’ pathos, 
humor, facts may be found therein, but don’t call it a 
‘* Hotch Potch.’’ Call it ‘*Olla Podrida,”’ a ‘* Ragout,’’ but 
not **Hotch Potch.”’ 


ness. 


Poetry, 


The phrase is ugly, and I hate ugli- 


+ 
* * 

I forgot to say that a very curious custom obtains 
in Brooklyn among the young ladies who go to the Philhar- 
monic concerts. I noticed two pretty girls at the rehearsal 
last Friday afternoon, one of them armed with a thick and 
heavy volume. 

They settled themselves just in front of me and one said 
tothe other: 

‘Now, Blanche, I have the four hand piano score and we 


will follow the symphony together.’’ She opened the score 





utterances ’’ (Walt Whitman) of a Fursch-Madi to inter- 


pret it. 
The ‘* Parsifal’’ numbers (the Vorspiel, ** Good Friday | 

Spell,’’ transformation scene and finale) were a trifle too 

long for the program, with its lengthy symphony and 


Beethoven excerpts. Besides, Idon’t fancy Wagner on the 


and then she continued : 

‘* You take the left hand and I will take the right hand, 
so we can enjoy the work thoroughly.” 

Then they reverently followed the symphony and thought 


they were clever. 





concert platform, Too much is expected of the listener, 








And yet they say pianists are musical, 


PERSONALS. 





M. J. NIEDZIELSKI.—The subject of our portrait 
gallery this week is Mr. M. J. Niedzielski, the well-known 
violinist. Mr. Niedzielski comes of a musical family in 
Poland and was born in Warsaw, its capital, in 1851. At 
the death of his father he showed such musical ability that 
he was sent to the Paris Conservatory, where he pursued 
his studies on the violin under the able guidance of Mr. 
Massart, the teacher of Henri Wieniawski. While at the 
conservatory he became the intimate friend of Sarasate, 
his fellow student, and to whom he has lately dedicated a 
characteristic mazurka de concert, which will soon be pub- 
lished in this city. 

Mr. Niedzielski has also composed other pieces for his 
instrument—a grand bolero de concert, reveries, ‘Souvenir 
de Varsovie,’’ nocturne, &c. 

Mr. Niedzielski has concertized extensively both in Eu- 
rope and in this country. He has appeared before the 
crowned heads of Europe with the greatest success. Mr. 
Niedzielski is a warm friend of Jules Massenet, and at the 
early age of seven traveled in concert in company with 
Servais, the great violoncellist,and Camille Sivori, the violin- 
few 


ist and only pupil of Paganini. The following are a 
g g 


press notices clipped at random which speak for Mr. 
Niedzielski’s abilities as an artist : 

Mr. Niedzielski played the violin beautifully.—New York “ World,’’ 
December 8, 1887. 

The solos played by Mr. Niedzielski pleased everybody. 
** Herald,’’ December 8, 1887. 

Mr. Niedzielski played a violin solo, 
ness.— Brooklyn ‘* Eagle,’’ December 9, 1887. 

Mr. Niedzielski is a good violinist, playing with much expression. He 
pleased the audience.—Brooklyn Daily “ Standard-Union,”’ December 
9, 1887. 

Mr. Niedzielski played ** Air Varie,” 
de Haydn,” and responded to encores after each.—Baltimore ‘* Sun,’’ De- 
cember 15. 

Academy of Music, New York—‘*I Lombardi,” 
third act, was a marked feature of the evening and received enthusiastic 
applause. — New York ** World,”’ October 23, 1886. 

There must have been not a few lovers of the violin in the audience, for 


New York 


He was applauded with hearti- 


by Vieuxtemps, and ‘* Souvenir 


the violin solo in the 


the masterly manner in which Mr. Niedzielski played several florid pieces 
upon that difficult instrument created quite a furore for his recall at each 
appearance.—"* North British Daily Mail,” Glasgow. 

Mr. Niedzielski is an accomplished performer on the violin. We had not 
the pleasure of hearing him before, but can safely prognosticate a brilliant 
He attacked two difficult themes, ** Larghetto de Paganini ’’ and 
these he disposed of 
Lon- 


future, 
‘* La Grande Polonaise de Concert,’’ by Wieniawski ; 
with the most consummate ease and skill —-The ‘* Sunday Times,” 
don. 

Niedzielski gave an evening concert on Wednesday at Steinway Hall, 
which was crowded with a fashionable and appreciative audience. It need 
scarcely be said that Mr. Niedzielski was quite equal to the occasion. His 
rendering of the ** Reverie,’’ composed by himself, and ‘ Polonaise,” of 
Wieniawski, was perfect, and both brought upon him a storm of applause. 
—*‘* Court Journal,’’ London. 

In Vieuxtemps’ solo, ‘* Seconde Aire Varie,’’ Mr. Niedzielski produced a 
decided effect by the brilliancy of his playing. He isa very skillful execu- 
tant, while the tone he manages to produce and the precision with which 
he takes the most exacting movements stamp him as a perfect master of 
his instrument. His efforts were received with loud applause, and he 
yielded to the general demand for an encore.—The “ Era,’’ London. 

The gitted violinist Niedzielski played ‘‘ Souvenir de Haydn” in a very 
masterly manner. It is not our intention to particularize any further, 
with one exception, Mr. Niedzielski’s last performance, a “* Reverie sur un 
Théme polonaise,”’ a piece of his own composition. It was indeed full of 
deep feeling and noble thoughts. He proved himself in this piece a master, 
evincing a great power and flexibility of touch, full of rich melody, and 
rendering all his variations graceful and inspiriting by the richness and 
quality of the tones he drew forth with ease and grace, and which elicited 
enthusiastic applause,—The ‘* Musical World,”’ London. 
HENNINGES.—Mr. Wm. Henninges, the well-known 
Cleveland 


attached himself to the 


He recital there Octo- 


baritone-tenor, has 
School of Music. 
ber 18. 

Av THE BAERMANN CONCERT.—The first of the se- 
ries of chamber music concerts to be given this season at 
Union Hall, Boston, by Mr. Carl Baermann, took place last 
Monday, November 38, and was largely attended. Mr. 
Baermann was in superb form and played like a master. 
Among those present were Mr. Howard Ticknor, Mr. Gau- 
gengigl, Mrs. Phasbe Jenks, Mr. and Mrs. Eichberg, Mr. 
Rotoli, of the New England Conservatory; Prof. J. K. 
Paine, Miss Mabel Boardman, Mr. John Orth, Mr. George 
L. Osgood, Miss Edith Dalton, Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Allen, 
Miss Ruby Gurney, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Steinert and 
Miss Elise Fay, Mrs. Arthur Nikisch made an excellent 
impression as a vocalist on this occasion. 

THE VENERABLE J. S. D.—During the absence of 
Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp, who is in Eastern Europe for study 
and recreation, his work on the Boston ‘‘ Transcript ”’ is 
done by a critic signing himself J. S. D. This is no other 
than the venerable John S. Dwight, and his work shows 
that his powers have not diminished with age. 

THEY ARE ALL HARVARD GRADUATES.—Harvard 
has graduated quite a number of Boston’s musicians, says 
the Boston ‘*Herald.’?”, Among them are Mr. George F. 
Osgood, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mr. Gardner Lamson, Mr. D. 
M. Babcock and Mr. Fenollosa. Mr. Clayton Johns was also 
a special student at Harvard for two years. Mr. Henry T. 
Finck, the eminent critic of the New York ‘‘ Evening Post,”’ 


gave a song 


is also a graduate of the class of ’75. 
WILL BE HERE ON OPENING NIGHT.—Mr, George 





H. Wilson, the well-known music critic of the Boston 











on November 26 to at- 


, 


‘* Evening Traveller,’’ will be here 
tend the opening performance of the German opera at t F 
Metropolitan Opera House and to give his views on the 
new work, ‘Asrael,’’ in the columns of his paper. It is 
probable that several other Bostonians will join Mr. Wilson 
in this pilgrimage. 

HEGAR’S ANNIVERSARY.—Fr. Hegar celebrated, a 
few days ago, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his conduc. 
torship of the concerts at the Zurich Tonhalle. His 
merous friends and admirers presented him on that occa 


nu- 


sion with a magnificent silver cup, which contained 40,000 
frs. in gold. 
Ee. Mocs 


‘*IT met one young 


WASHINGTON SINGERS. — The Washington, 
‘* Evening Star’’ contains the following : 
man during my trip abroad,’’ said Mr. E. F. Droop, who 
has just returned from Europe, ‘‘of whom Washington 
may well be proud. It was Mr. Albert Schott, of George 
town, who went abroad about two years ago with his cousin, 
Anton Schott, the great German tenor, to cultivate his 
voice. Young Schott has been diligently studying under 
his cousin’s guidance, and has developed a most wonderful 
organ. It is a tenor robusto of excellent quality, of great 
range and power and he will certainly make a sensation. I 
heard him sing the whole rdéle of ‘Manrico’ in ‘Il Trova 
tore’ 
near Nuremberg, and in the ‘Di Quella Para’ he struck C 


to a piano accompaniment in the Castle Aherberg, 


with a full ringing chest tone which was positively electri 
fying. He has just received his first study engagement at 
the Royal Opera in Dresden, which is directed by Schuch. 
He had offers from Munich and several other cities, but 
concluded to accept the Dresden engagement, which is 
Young Schott will make a great 
name for himself one of these days and be a credit to 
Washington.”’ The the New York 


‘*Herald’’ makes the following pleasant notice of a lady 


for a term of years. 


London edition of 


well known in this city: ‘Miss Emma Ratcliffe-Caperton, 
of Washington, a pupil of Lamperti, of Dresden, has just 
the 


critical 


Singacademie, in Berlin, 
the 


won a signal triumph at 
of the 


She possesses a find contralto voice of great compass. 


world. 
She 


before one most audiences in 
sang a cavatina by Rossini and some German songs, in all of 
which she displayed excellent qualities of voice and train- 
ing. Mrs. Caperton will sing before the Society of Science, 


Letters and Arts in London on November 10. 


” 


CALIXA LAVALLEE MUST SEEK REST.—The physical 


condition of Mr. Calixa Lavallée, of Boston, is such that it 
has become absolutely impossible for him to pay any fur- 
ther attention to correspondence or appeals for favors un- 
Mr. Lavallée 


and his physician has ordered him to abstain from all un- 


less of the most urgent nature. needs rest 
necessary work and excitement. 
Count GEZA ZICcCHY.—We lei Vienna that 


Count Géza Zic hy, the celebrated one armed pianist, has 


irn from 
just been nominated intendant of the Hungarian National 
Theatre at Pesth. 

We had the pleasure of 


ANOTHER NEW PIANIST. 


hearing last week another new and valuable addition to 
the ranks of young pianists who have lately come over to 
this country. Her name is Mrs. Etelka Willheim-Illofsky, 
a former pupil of the Pesth National Conservatory, at which 
she studied as a private pupil of Liszt from 1882 to 1886. 
In the latter year she received, on the recommendation of the 
master, a stipend annually given by the city of Pesth to 
the best pupil of the conservatory. After Liszt’s death 
Mrs. Illofsky went to Paris and joined Mrs. Massart’s piano 
class at the French National Conservatory. Her repertory 
is an essentially modern one, and she performs with a great 
deal of brilliancy, good technic and touch compositions 
by Liszt, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Tausig, Saint-Saéns, Ru- 
binstein, Bizet and others. 

-At a Philharmonic 


entitled 


NOSKOWSKY, NOT MOSZKOWSKI. 


concert at Berlin on the 8th ult. a new overture 
‘*Das Meerauge,’’ by a young Polish composer, Siegmund 
Noskowsky, was produced with much success. Noskowsky 


has already written much characteristic and excellent 
music in the smaller forms, and it is to be hoped that his 
appearance in the orchestral field will tend to draw to his 
works the degree of attention they seem to deserve. 

LILLI LEHMANN IN GERMANY.—Our beloved Lilli will 
he heard ata Berlin Philharmonic concert on the 20th inst. 
On the 24th she will begin to participate in a number of 
operatic performances at the Pesth Hungarian National 
Theatre, where she will sing ‘ Fidelo,’’ ‘* Donna Anna,” 


‘* Norma,”’ ‘‘ Valentine’’ and ‘‘ Lucrezia ”’ in Italian, while 


**La Juive ’’ will be sung by her in French. She will, more- 
over, give there two Wagner concerts, and in the latter 
Paul Kalisch will also appear. 

SEIDEL DiEs.—Hugo Seidel of 
conductor of the Strassbourg Opera 


(no relative our 
genial Anton), first 
House, died there after only a short illness on the 18th ult. 
He was born at Berlin on September 4, 1832. 


Miss Dora Valeska Becker will play November 
13 in the Baltimore Haydn Society and December 4 in. the 
Miss Becker is under the man- 


Orpheus concert, Newark. 
agement of Mr, Henry Wolfsohn. 
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FOREICN NOTES. 
pee ter ee 

——At the Vienna Court Opera House on the 5th 

place the 300th performance of Gounod’s 


ult. took 


‘* Faust.’’ 

-The Hungarian National Conservatory of Music, 
at Pesth, will celebrate in January next the fiftieth anni 
versary of its existence. Great preparations for a worthy 
celebration of the event are being made under the super- 
vision of the one armed pianist, Count Geza Zichy, who is 
the director of the conservatory. 

LONDON, November 5, 1890.—Mrs. Patti was 
announced to sing at Leicester to-night, but it is hardly 
probable that she will be able to do so. She is confined to 
her bed in Leicester, suffering from the effects of a chill 
contracted at a concert at which she sang in London on 
Monday. A prominent specialist has been summoned from 
Birmingham to attend her. 

-¢Conductors’ Contlicts”” is 
pamphlet by Ferdinand von Strantz, who, under the Hul 
sen régime, was director of the Berlin Royal Opera House. 
He endeavors to contradict the made in the 
late Court Conductor Deppe’s book on the abuses that are 
said to have existed at the Berlin Opera House at the time 


the title of a new 


statements 


of Von Hulsen’s and Strantz’s directorship. 

—Warsaw cannot be far advanced in music, for 
the first performance of Beethoven’s immortal ninth sym- 
phony that ever took place there took place only a few 
weeks ago at a concert given by the Imperial Court Opera 
Ilouse Conductor Rebiczek (formerly of Wiesbaden), who 
conducted the great work from memory, and is reported to 
have elicited most enthusiastic applause. 

—It would seem that Angelo Neumann is still 
busying himself with the idea of that new opera house 
for Berlin. At lez has just acquired the rights for 


Berlin of the successful one act opera ‘‘Cavaleria Rusti- 


ist he 


caua,’’ by Pietro Mascagni. 
known, has received the first prize given by the Milan pub- 


This opera which, as is well 


lishing firm of Edward Sonzogno, has been most eminently 
successful and has been accepted for performance by not 
less than fifty-four opera houses. 

The Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtische 
Berlin, has just revived two long forgotten operettas of 
ancient days: ‘* Die Jagd,’’ by Joh. Adam Hiller, an early 
German Singspiel, dating back to 1771, and ‘Die Dorf- 


Theater, of 


sangerinnen,’’ aGerman version of an Italian opera buffa, 
Villane,”’ 


Both are good specimens of their 


‘*Le Cantatrice by Fioravanti, originally pro- 
duced at Turin in 1795. 
class, and may be heard with interest by those who care to 
know what sort of works were the favorites of their great- 
grandfathers. 

——BRUSSELS, November 8, 1890.—Miss Sybil Sander- 
son appeared to-night in Massenet’s ‘‘ Mignon”’ at the Mon 
naie Theatre, and achieved a veritable triumph. The Queen 
and many members of the court and the American Lega- 
tion attended, and the house presented a brilliant appear- 
has from at- 
in one of the boxes, as was also Miss 
Miss 
Sanderson, who was recalled several times, received quite 
act. 


ance. Massenet, who just recovered an 


tack of illness, was 


Adiny, the American prima donna of the Paris Opéra. 


an ovation after the fourth 

——NMr. Gericke has returned to Vienna at the right 
moment to do some missionary work, if the conclusions of 
a touring American are valued, who says: ‘* Vienna, with 
a population of 1,000,000 inhabitants, knows nothing of 
popular symphony concerts, where the masses could be 
musically educated and refined. The few attempts ever 
made in this direction have invariably failed, partly for 
lack of interest on the part of the public, and worse, be- 
cause of a strong feeling of jealousy, or rather enmity, on 
the part of the Philharmonics. In view of this, I dare say 
that in no large city on the Continent are masterpieces of 
musical literature so little known to the public at large as 
in Vienna.”’ 

—Chevalier Scovel, the American tenor, who has 
been soshabbily treated by Horace Sedger, manager of the 
Lyric Theatre, London, where ‘‘ La Cigale ’’ is enjoying asuc- 
cessful run, is being much guyed by the press, and in return 

, 


has just sued the ‘*St. Stephen’s Review” for libel, plac 


ing his damages at £5,000. The gravamen of the libel was 
that journal’s indecent references to Mrs. Scovel’s physical 
disadvantages and adding that the popular tenor had only 
married for money. The Chevalier also denies the charges 
against him relative to Miss Geraldine Ulmar, the favorite 


singer, who first made her mark as ‘*Yum Yum”? in the 
‘*Mikado”’ in New York and who has scored a great suc- 
cess in ‘*La Cigale.’’—** World.” 

——Mr. D'’Oyly Carte’s new theatre, which will be 
opened next month with a performance of Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s grand opera, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ is likely to attract more 
attention by its architectural splendor than any other play- 
house which has been erected for the entertainment of the 
London public. It is a veritable palace, and although the 
public have become accustomed to magnificence in the 
temples dedicated to Thespis, they will probably be more 
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astonished at the gorgeousness of this theatre than they 
Meantime, it is worthy of remark, as 


have been for years. 
showing the growing taste and interest in things dramatic, 
that although there are at present nearly fifty theatres all 
told in London the number is not large enough to meet the 
list are 


there 


growing wants, and projects for adding to 


brought constantly forward, though, 


is remarkable concentration in the district in which the im 


ode ly enough, 


portant ones are built. 


— LONDON, October 21.—Covent Garden Theatre 


was to-day the scene of a legal interruption, when all the 


’ which was produce ed to-night, were 


‘* Faust, 


principals in 
papers by Chappell, the musical publisher, 


served with 
warning them against presenting the opera, as he claimed 
in conjunction with Augustus Harris, all rights in the book 
the 


agement, individual papers were also served upon Messrs. 


! 


In addition to the papers served man 


and music. on 


Lago, Bevignani and Arditi. In an interview this evening 
Lago said that it was within his rights to produce 
1867, 


the 


, 


‘* Faust,’ 


as it was produced at Covent Garden in which was 


prior to the time of the formation of combination 


which now claims to have acquired the rights in 


‘*Faust,”’ fur 


‘‘Lohengrin ’’ and ‘* Tannhduser.’’ Lago 


fact precludes Garden from 


that if 


to withdraw his 


this Covent 


the combination. He 


ther claims that 
the control of admitted the 
court decides against him he would have 
In spite ¢ f the papers *‘* Faust ’’ was pre sented to 


brilliant and crowded house. 


operas. 
ht to a 


is expected, however. 


nis Further trouble 


The Thomas Popular Concerts. 
FULL house again Mr. Thomas 


last Sunday night at the Le The program 


creet » 
grec ted 
nox Lyceum. 


popular lines and was the following : 


was laid on eminently 


Vorspiel, ** The Seven 
Adagio 
m ** Frithjof Symphony Hofmann 
Scherzo \ 
Berli 


Wag 


** Damnation 


‘* Wotan’'s Farewell 


Weber 
Nicode 


Schubert 


Overture, “* Freischiitz 
‘Ein Mirchen . 
»ongs 


Schumann 


Suite, ‘* Peer Gynt”’ Grieg 


The 
Weber numbers. 


orchestra distinguished the Berlioz and 


Rheinberger writes well. 


prin ipal theme of the \ orspiel Seven Ravens ”’ is 


ho from Mendelss« r. Reichmann wasin 


evidently ane 
llotted him. 
a song of Max 

Next Sunday 


entirely to French com- 


good voice and sung with spirit the numbers a 
} 


an encore by singing 


He had to respond to 


Spicker’s, accompanied by the composer. 


night the program will 
posers, with Franz Wik , and Clementina 


I 
De Vere as vocalist. 


Europe Via Baltimore. 


Battimore, Novem 


ber 8, 1890 
Editors Musical Courier : 
UDEHUS, the great tenor of the Bayreuth, 


Dresden and Berlin opera houses, will soon be here 


make his first bow before a New York audience. 


} 
be 


now and 


How he will received is a matter of the greatest interest 
} 


to his many admirers here and abroad. That he is 
d the seal of 


a great 
singer goes without saying, for he has receive 
approval from the most competent critics of the Old World. 
It is therefore safe to predict for him an unqualified success, 
even from a New York audience, which in some respects, if 
a representative musical one, is probably the most critical 
of interest to know that 


With 


It may, perhaps, be 
Miss 


in the world. 


his teacher was Ress, of Berlin. her he 


studied all his great roles and to her he is indebted for his 


success. gh teacher and to-day occu- 


She is a very thoroug 
pies one of the most prominent positions as a voice cultiva 


only of Berlin, but of all Germany. Among her 


tor, not 


most successful pupils are Miss Melea (or some such name, 
’ 


you can probably supply the right one, if not, leave it 


altogether), of the Metropolitan Opera House; Mr. Ernst, 
Miss Hie the leading 


the dler, 
prano of the Berlin Opera House. While 
not known that Miss Lucy Border, 


out 


famous tenor, and lyric so 
speaking of 


teachers it is probably 


of Baltimore, who went to Dresden several years ago to 


study with Lamperti, has had such success that she now 
occupies the very < reditable position of the only assistant 
of that distinguished teacher. She has charge of all the 
pupils Mr. Lamperti assigns to her, and 


for his subsequent training. While 
I had the pleasure of hearing some of 


she prepares them 
last summer 


and the 


in Dresden 
them 


sing 


certainly show careful preparation. Very truly, 


O SUTRO, 


——Mrs. Julie L. Wyman’s engagements are as fol- 
lows: With Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 7 and 
8, Boston ; November 10, New Haven; November 11, New 
York. Then November 13, Milwaukee (Verdi’s requiem) ; 
November 18, New York (Philharmonic Club) ; November 
19, Washington ; November 23, New York (Theo. Thomas) ; 
November 28, Louisville, and December 4, St. Louis. She 


is under the sole management of Henry Wolfsohn. 
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HOME NEWS. 


a wo 

——Vladimir Pachmann played in Pittsburgh last 
night. 

Mrs. Flavie v. d. Hende, the violoncellist, played 
with great success in Boston last week pieces by Schu 
mann, Popper, &c. 

—Helen A. Clarke has composed music for Mar- 
lowe and Raleigh’s ‘‘Come Live with Me,” and printed 
it in the October number of ‘* Poet Lore.” 

——The first the Club 
takes place next Tuesday evening at Chickering Hall. 
Mrs. Julia E. Wyman will be the soloist. 

——Mr. Montegriffo, tenor, late of Hammerstein's 


English Opera, has been engaged for the Carl Rosa Com- 


concert of Philharmonic 


pany, and will sail for London in January, 
——At the South Carolina College 
Columbia, S. C., Mr. and Mrs. Abell 


gave a piano and vocal recital October 24. 


Women, 


Miss Fulkerson 


for 


and 


Conductor Strauss has made arrangements to 
give his farewell concert in America, at the Casino, on the 
night of Sunday, November 23. He will sail for Berlin a 
few days later. 

——Mr. Henry Wolfsohn has closed the following 
engagements for the Taunton Festival: Miss Clementine 
De Vere, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mrs. Sarah Barron-Anderson, Mr. 
Franz Wilczek and Jacques Friedberger. 

——Mr. Marcus Henry, the well-known manager, of 
us that W. T. 


organist, will not be in this country, as he expected, for his 


San Francisco, informs Best, the English 
health necessitates his return to England from Sydney, 
New South Wales, where he has been playing. 

——Miss Minnie Landes, the young prima donna who 
made such a successful début with Hammerstein’s Opera 
Company, has had some very flattering offers to sing in 
light opera. She has, however, concluded to sing in grand 
opera only, and may possibly leave for Europe shortly. 
Mr. Henry Wolfsohn has charge of her affairs. 

——tThe first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
will take place on Saturday evening at the Metropolitan, 
The 


program will consist of Moszkowski’s new suite, No. 2, 


preceded by the usual rehearsal at 2 rp. M. on Friday. 


Beethoven’s EF’ flat piano concerto, and Schu- 
The 


opus 47; 
mann’s D minor symphony. soloist will be Franz 
Rummel. 

The first concert of the Church Choral Society, 
whose plans have already been commented on in this jour 
nal, will take place on December 18 in St. Thomas’ 
Church. The choir will have the help of Mrs. Theodore J, 
Toedt, Mrs. Ella A. Pfaff, Miss Emily Winant, William J. 
Lavin, Perry Averill, Carl E. Dufft, Purdon Robinson and 
William R. Squire. 

——The Cecilia, of Boston, at their first concert, 
November 20, will give the first performance in this country 
of an overture by joachim Raff, called ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
which is one of four purchased from Mrs. Raff last sum 
manuscript, never having 


Schmidt, of Boston, 


mer. These overtures are still in 


been published, and Mr. A. P. has 
kindly permitted the Cecilia to give this one at their first 
concert. 

for 


—Henry E. Mrs. Abbey sailed 


Europe in La Champagne last Saturday. 


Abbey and 
Mr. Abbey goes 
to complete arrangements for the engagement of Patti to 
sing in this country again next season and to witness the 
production of ‘*Cleopatra”’ in Paris, in which play Bern- 
Rardt is to appear under his management here next Feb- 
ruary. Mr. and Mrs. Abbey will remain abroad until 
January. 

——Manager Alfredo Fischof, of Paris, intends to 
bring the Swedish singer, Mrs. Sigfrid Arnoldson, and an 
Italian opera company to this country for the season of 
1891-2. 

Mrs. Arnoldson, who has won much fame abroad, will ap- 
pear in ‘* Romeo et Giuletta,’’ ‘‘Mignon,’’ ‘* The Barber,”’ 
‘*Lakmé 


Massenet’s ‘* Manon Lescaut,”’ ”» and Gounod’s 
; 


among other works. 
-CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Mr. C, N. Fay, a brother-in- 


law of Theodore Thomas, left for New York to-night to 


‘* Mireille ’ 


complete arrangements by which Mr. Thomas is to come to 
this city under contract for three years as the conductor of 
the best orchestra he can get together. Fifty men in this 
city have given a guarantee of $1,000 each per year for 
that purpose. As this is understood to comply with Mr. 
Thomas’ requirement, there is nothing now wanting to 
complete the arrangement but a fgrmal ratification of the 


terms. 


——Three chamber music concerts are to be given 
at Mason & Hamlin Hall, in Boston, on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 18 and Thursday evenings, January 22 and March 
19, promise to be very interesting. A number of novelties will 
be given, including compositions by American composers, 
which are to be performed for the first time in Boston at 


these concerts. A chief attraction of the first concert will 





be Camilla Urso, who has appeared too seldom here of late. 
The other artists for this concert are Mr. Ethelbert Nevin, 
the composer and pianist, who will play several composi- 
tions of his own; Mr. Ivan Morawski, bass ; Mr. F. Lynes, 
organist, and Mr. Ferd Q. Dulcken. Mrs. Urso will play 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. At the second concert, Mr. 
Kneisel, Mr. Hekking and Mr. H. H. Huss, of New York, will 
play. Mrs. Arthur Nikisch is to sing at the third concert. 
In Chickering Hall on Wednesday Mrs. Janina 
de Zarembska, a new comer among pianists, will give 
a recital, at which these pieces will be played : 
.. Schumann 
Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Chopin 


Novellett 

Gavott : 
Nocturne, D minor 
Barcarolle Rubinstein 
Valse allemande 
Chant polonais ‘ Chopin-Liszt 
* Siegmund’s Libesgesang aus der * Walkyre’” . Wagner-Tausig 
Polonaise 
Menuet ..Zarembski 
Serenade espagnole 


Tarentelle 

——The “Freie Zeitung,” of Newark, N. J., says: 
Under the direction of E. M. Bowman, the Czcilian Choir, 
of the Peddie Memorial Church, Newark, gave on Wednesday 
evening last a reception concert to their newly engaged 
soloist, Mr. James Sauvage, who has lately taken up his resi- 
dence in this country after a successful career in England 
as a concert artist and primo baritone of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. The spacious auditorium, in spite of the 
storm, was filled by an elegant audience. The comprehen- 
sive and highly interesting program consisted of organ 
in which every number 
Mr. 


whose masterly organ playing has already been repeatedly 


solos, choruses and solo singing, 


was performed in nearly faultless style. Bowman, 


demonstrated, proved himself again last evening to be a 
master of the magnificent instrument in the Peddie Memo- 
rial, while Mr. Sauvage charmed and delighted all with the 
quality of his voice and hisstyle of performance. The singing 
of the Cvecilian Choir was excellent throughout, reflecting 


the highest credit on themselves and their conductor. 


-In answer to published reports concerning its 
companies the firm of Locke & Davis last Saturday night 
sent to the papers the following statement: 

No. 1145 Broapway, New York City, November 7, 1890. 
hom it may concern 

First—The Emma Juch Grand English Opera Company has been doing 
a very fine business this season, and is in no way embarrassed financially. 
There are no salaries due that are unpaid, and the statement put forth to 
the effect that the orchestra was unpaid is absolutely false. We hold the 
receipts for all salaries of the musicians up to date. Owing to the fact 
that two or three of the new theatres that this company was to have in- 
augurated have not been completed in time, the company*has been com- 
pelled to play one and two night stands in the dates thus left open. At 
our request Miss Juch has been singing more frequently than called for 
She also contracted a severe cold, which made 
We received from 


by our contract with her. 
it exceedingly dangerous for her to attempt to sing. 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis a certificate to this effect,and as Miss Juch had 
obliged by singing oftener than her contract specified we felt it only 
proper that her wishes, backed by the doctor's certificate, should be re- 
spected. Therefore, at much loss to ourselves, we substituted the Curtis 
Company for the Juch Company at the Lee Avenue Academy, Brooklyn, 
for the past week. Miss Juch has recovered from her fatigue and cold, 
and with next Monday night, in Philadelphia, enters upon a series of en- 
gagements the profits of which will undoubtedly exceed in the next four 
weeks the sum of $12,000. After that the company goes to the far North- 
west, where last year it netted $25,000 in ten weeks, and returns East for 
an Easter festival in St. Louis. 

What follows relates to the theatrical speculations of 


Messrs. Locke & Davis. 


Mr. 


in September, returned last Thursday on the Teutonic, 


Albert Morris Bagby, who left for Europe 
after having had a jolly time in Paris. He played at the 
first two assemblies of the season of the American Students’ 
Association and ata musicale at the Duchess of Pomar’s; 
Mrs. Artot-Padilla and her husband Padilla sang at the 


same musicale. 


| ts SALE—One set of six volumes of Church of Eng- 


land Music, consisting of anthems and chants and 


such music as is used in the service. Original manuscript 


edition by Dr. William Boyce, also other organ music. 
Very rare and in perfect order. Address or call on Mr. L. 


Wetzler, No. 23 Ferry-st., New York. 








Kingston Correspondence. 
Kincston, N. Y¥., November 7, 1890. 
HE Kingston Philharmonic Society begins its third sea- 
son under most favorable auspices. Mr. William R. Chapman, the 
well-known and successful choral leader, of New York, has been engaged 
as musica! director. This naturally means vigorous and energetic work 
all along the line. While this society has been winning artistic laurels in a 
most commendable way in the past, the public has failed to respond with 
the necessary ducats, and the inevitable and fashionable deficit financial 
hasturned up at the end of eachseason. This was promptly met by one of 
its leading officers and members, but all the same the dear public received 
more than it paid for. This debt Mr. Chapman comes here to cancel. It is 
probable that two high-class concerts will be given this season. They will 
be private and on the subscription plan, no tickets being sold to the gen- 
erai public, but only to advance subscribers. The society meets on Wed- 
nesday nights. Its first rehearsal under Mr. Chapman’s baton was last 
week, The dates of the concerts have not been definitely fixed as yet. 
Some of the very best solo talent in the country will assist at the con- 
certs. The names will be announced ina few days. At the recent elec- 
tion of officers of the association Mr. S. D. Coykendall and H. Hendricks 
were re-elected president and secretary respectively. 





Beethoven and the “ Immortal 


Beloved.” 
A’ article contributed by Theodor Helm to 
tl 


1e ‘*Deutsche Zeitung,’’ and reproduced in the 


‘‘Musikalisches Wochenblatt’’ for September 11, gives 
some information with reference to the little work lately 
published at Bonn, in which the ‘ unsterbliche Geliebte ’’ of 
Beethoven is, on what seems to be almost indisputable evi- 
dence, identified with the Countess Teresa v. Brunswick. 
It will probably be interesting if we briefly summarize the 
chief points of the article in question. The story begins, 
of course, with the well-known fact that, after Beethoven’s 
death, there were found in a secret drawer of his desk three 
letters in his own handwriting, dated simply July 6 and 7, 
The third of these letters 


without any year being added. 
While I was still 


begins with the words, ‘‘ Good morning! 
in my bed my thoughts flew to thee, my immortal beloved.’ 
Who, then, ’”> to whom these 
passionate letters were addressed? The early biographers 
of Beethoven, Schindler, Marx, Nohl, 
doubt that the lady was the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, 


was the ‘‘immortal beloved 


&c., entertained no 
to whom the so-called ‘‘ Moonlight’? sonata is dedicated, 
and who was unquestionably regarded by the composer 
with feelings of admiration and friendship, if not with a 
warmer feeling. But the latest biographer, Mr. A. W. 
Thayer, had doubts on the point—doubts sufficiently justi- 
fied by one or two facts the significance of which seems to 
have been overlooked by the earlier writers. In the first 
place, along with the letters in the secret drawer was found 
the portrait of alady—Countess Teresa v. Brunswick—with 
an address in the lady’s own writing, which read thus: 
‘‘To the rare Genius, the great Artist, the excellent Man, 
from T. B.”’ 

With this likeness in his hand, walking up and down, 
talking to himself, and with tears in his eyes, the composer 
was found one day in the year of his death by one of his 
most intimate friends and devoted admirers, Court Coun- 
cillor v. Spaun. What Spaun only suspected Mr. Thayer 
set himself to ascertain, and after 


careful researches he came to the conclusion that the three 


the most minute and 
letters were written by Beethoven from some Hungarian 
watering place in the year 1806, and that they were unques- 
tionably addressed to the Countess Teresa v. Brunswick. 
These conclusions of Mr. Thayer’s are now corroborated 
by the positive statements of the authoress of the little 
brochure just published, a lady, who having been in early 
became a 
that 


siens 
signs 


life adopted by the countess as a protégée, 


companion and an intimate friend. It is a pity 


the authoress does not give her name, but only 


herself M. T. There seems, however, no reason to doubt 
her statements, though two little 
in dates, &c., must be allowed for. Much 


taken up with testimonies to the lofty character of the 


one or inaccuracies 


of the work is 


countess ; the most important of these being that of the 
great painter Cornelius, the mention of whom introduces a 
most striking anecdote. The 
went with a party of friends to visit him, and that when she 
stayed shyly in the background, one of the party pointed 
her out to the artist, saying, ‘‘She Countess 
whereupon he went upand offered her 


authoress tells us that she 


knows the 
Teresa v. Brunswick,”’ 
his arm, led the party into his sitting room, and began an 
enthusiastic eulogy of the countess, in the midst of which 
he stopped and said to M. T., ‘‘ You know the story of 
Beethoven and the piano lesson?” ‘Yes, indeed. How 
could I help knowing it?’’ ‘Well, then, tell it now. We 
all love to hear these tales of childhood, and this, I take 
it, was the prelude to a life drama.’’ The story, briefly 
told, then about fourteen, 


was taking lessons of Beethoven. 


runs thus: Countess Teresa, 
It was a bitterly cold 
day in the winter of 1794, and snow lay deep on the ground ; 
the girl sat at the piano waiting for her teacher, for she 
knew that weather made little difference to him. By and 
by Beethoven arrived, and she saw in an instant by his 
looks that his thoughts were bent on other things than giv- 
He said abruptly, ‘‘ Practiced your sonata? ”’ 
* « « 


ing a lesson. 
She began to stammer out that she had tried, but 
«Let 
gan her piece too fast he said once or twice ‘* tempo.”’ 


me see. He stood behind her, and when she be- 

But his manner frightened her, and she struck a wrong 
note ; Beethoven, intending to correct it, instead of striking 
the key brought his hand down heavily on hers, and then, 
apparently angry at what he had done, rushed to the door 
and left the house without waiting to take his coat or hat. 
Alarmed beyond measure at the idea of his going out in 
such weather without his hat and overcoat, she caught up 
the things and ran out after him. Meanwhile the noise had 
reached the ears of her mother, who was in an adjoining 
room, and who, coming to see what was the matter, was 
horrified to find her daughter gone, and gone out in the 
street after a music master. The servant, being instantly 
dispatched to fetch the young lady back, found Beethoven 
standing at the corner of the street, and the countess, with 
the coat, hat and stick, timidly waiting a little way off, not 
Not till 


did Beethoven learn the terrible risk that his young pupil 


daring to approach her master. ten years later 


had run on his behalf, and it is quite probable that the dis- 
covery tended to increase the affection which had then 


taken a strong hold of him. It was not, however, Teresa’s 
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mother, but her brother, who encouraged the attachment | certs, 





of the lovers, and acc ording to M. T. he expressly sanc- 
tioned their betrothal, on the two conditions that the affair 
1ould be kept an absolute secret, and that no marriage 
ould take place until the composer was in receipt of an | 
idequate and tixed income. This last condition was never 
realized, and after lasting four years the engagement was 
put an end to, as the auchoress assures us, with the great 
est pain to both parti M. T. tells us that as long as she | 

iained with the countess she used regularly to lay a 
wreath of immortelles, on her behalf, on Beethoven's grave 
on each anniversary of his death. 

A fact of t interest and importance, for which our 
iuthore Lot i certain Mrs. Hebenstreit, is that the 
Counte l is the original of Beethoven’s ‘* Leonora;”’ 

it the « nee of thi innot be said to be very con 

’ we accept Mrs. Hebenstreit’s statement as 

If the relations between the parties were such 

lescril in M. T.’s little book, it will perhaps be 
tho t stran that the only one of the composer’s works 
it to the Countess Brunswick should be the sonata 

ni irp, op. 78, a work of simple and genial character, 

t infitted to describe the feelings of the composer 
towa immortal beloved.’’ Mr. Helm, therefore, 

est ind with much plausibility, that the story of the 

pose love is to be found in the sonata entitled 
though not by Beethoven himself) ‘* Appassionata,’’ which 
is dedicated to the countess’ brother Franz, and that in this 
way the , er expressed his feelings through his art 
without telling the secret to the outside world. We may 
we pt the theory which would lend an additional in 
terest to a w k who beauties har lly seem to admit of 
ir enhancement 

The Counte Teresa died in 1861, unmarried, beloved 
und iored throughout Austria and Hungary as one of the 
most amiab inthropic ladies of her age and coun 
tr It not to Beethoven only that she was immortal 
ind beloved London ** Musical World.’”’ 

Boston as a Musical Centre. 
By A VETERAN OBSERVER 
ae USICAL Boston” is an appellation 

Mv that metimes heard in conversation and 
obser ot I c It pplic is an estimate of the user’s 
belief in a rtain characteristic pertaining to the city 
rt rwise enot the Hub.’’ Whether or not this is a 
correct est ite it is certain that music, in one way o1 

ente la ely into the composition of entertain 
ment in in the town, and in fact dominates the 
ituation percept Is it because the resident popula- 
t ive | er « es for th species of mental gratifi 
tion, or does the wish for gratification come in the form 
fan he Om In this connection it will be pertinent to 
tate it the first church organ introduced to our coun. 
t ien was located in Boston nearly a century and three 
juarte », and that the first oratorio sung in the country 
companied by this organ. A curious coincidence 
exist t ise, the « in in relation having been one 
ri H el in England, while the oratorio was his 
rt Mi ih It will be recognized by the fore- 
that a love for music was a strong component of the 
Bost it an carly date in our history, and the infer 
n that it came an inheritance which has been 
t t to the present generation. 
t himself recalls experiences of youthful days 
vic tify the view of transmission, or possibly a better 
te would 1 perpetuation In 1815 the Handel and 
ii 5 t i choral organization that performs 
tituted in Boston. This society has 
! t la sition tin ively at the head of similar 
eve nce its formation; in fact, it has met 
) ‘ 1 the country until recent years. 
( i thie ciety placed dependence upon talent 
mo it owl nembers for orchestral work. Later 
ext i t was availed of, as the requirements 
of the occasion demanded, and the orchestra so constituted 
e the nucl f the Academy of Music orchestra 
which i e ¢ Ly ) began to give instrumental con 





and produced in rapid succession the noble Beet- 
| hoven symphonies, commencing with the fifth and omitting 
| the ninth (which was reserved for a later day and more 
| complete accessories to take in hand). The orchestra of 
the Academy of Music numbered twenty-four members. 
In 1848 the membership had increased to thirty-one play- 
ers, 


viz., fourteen strings, and the winds (excepting a 


duplicate oboe) as complete as at present. This orchestra 
Boston Theatre, an edifice of 
Of 


course no adequate conception could be gained of the re- 


gave concerts in the (old) 
nearly the seating capacity of its present namesake. 
quirements of symphony detail by such means, yet it 
served as a stimulus to the formation of later orchestras. 
Meantime Edward Loder had organized the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in New York, and in 1850 he brought the band to 
Boston occasionally during the season to compete with the 
academy. ‘This served as an additional spur to better 
acquirements in the resident orchestra, which culminated 
in the formation of the ‘* Musical Fund Society,”’ the pro- 
The 


and Haydn Society also had a competitor in the ’50’s called 


genitor of the present Symphony Orchestra. 


the ‘* Musical Education Society,’’ and from this sprung a 


* Cok « 


bantling named the ‘* Mendelssohn Choral Society.’ 
petition in similar choral work caused pecuniary losses, 
and finally the question of a survival of the fittest was ac. 
corded to the veteran institution. 

A fair idea may be gained from the foregoing as to where 
the nourishment of the spirit known as musical Boston was 
obtained. 
the Orchestra—which 


At present, besides Symphony 


| gives twenty-four concerts during the season—there exists 


the 


monic,’’? which performs weekly, the ‘* Boston Orchestra,” 


in Boston a similar organization called ‘¢ Philhar- 
having several female members, giving a few concerts dur- 
ing the season, and a multitude of chamber concert clubs, 
using nearly every night in the week and occasional after- 
to the Hindel-— 
not competitors in the same field, however—yet the story 
This 


E. 


noons; three choral societies in addition 
why the term musical Boston is used is not all told. 


will suffice for now. 





Music in Canada. 
Tor 


nro, November 5, 1890 





HILE every act and intention regarding musical 
enterprises in the United States is faithfully recorded in the mu- 
sical journals of that country, it must occasion remark that so little is 


heard through the same media of the doings of Canadians. A natural in- 


ference would be either that the country must be semi-barbarous as to 


music, or that, being indifferent to the advantages of having his enterprise 
noticed, the Canadian musician @llows his light to hide under a bushel, 
except as it may shine through the necessarily circumscribed limits of the 
local press. , 

Asa matter of fact Canada is well to the fore musically, and every trav- 


elit 


g organization of merit includes the larger Canadian cities in its cu- 


cuit Accordingly, it may be understood that, so far as and 


concer. 

operatic experiences count, Canadians have their full quota, and by no 

means are in outer darkness as compared with their American neighbors. 
As I 


nto 


or may very properly be spoken of as representative of 





‘ , it will suffice in this article to mention a few facts connected with 
that city by way of illustration, 

Toronto 
is now endeavoring to support seven leading musical organizations, which, 
without reference to their relative importance but according to age, are in 


the following order 


rhe Philharmonic Society, Mr. F. H. Torrington, conductor ; chorus 
about three hundred 

The Choral Society, Mr. E. Fisher, conductor ; chorus, 150. 

The Vocal Society, Mr. W. E, Buck, conductor ; chorus, 100. 


Ihe Harmony Club, Mr. D'Auria, conductor ; membership about sixty. 

lorrington’s Orchestra, membership, 60. 

The Symphony Orchestra, Mr. D’Auria, conductor ; membership, 35 
The Haslam Vocal Society, Mr. W. Eliiott Haslam, conductor ; 

bership, 100. 


mem- 


All these organizations, including two of this season's formation, are of 
a permanent character, and several have been in existence for years 


Mr. Torrington, with the Philharmonic, ** evangelized ’’ Toronto mu- 
sicallysome eighteen years ago, and while his society still retains pop- 
ular precedence it has ex fassant paved the way for followers, who have 
been more or less successful in different fields. 
was very heavy on the conductor wishing to produce important oratorios, 
the material at hand for choral construction being of the country choir or 
crudest description, and the proportion of experienced readers and sing- 
ers was too insignificant to be effective. However, all were willing to 


work, and in time, after a crucial test and many vicissitudes, the Philhar- 


monic Society stood before the publicasan organization of genuine merit 


a fitting tribute to Mr. Torrington’s energy and skill. 


In later years (1880) came the Choral Society, under Mr. Edward Fisher, | 


which quite successfully experimented with part songs, cantatas and ora- 





torios, This organization served most excellently as a spur to the elder 


Hindel | 


, with a population of about two hundred and thirty thousand, | 


In the early days the work | 


society, and the spirit of rivalry and competition resulted in better work 
| on the part of both aspirants for public favor than would have appeared 
had only one of them been in the field. 
& The Vocal Society, with Mr. W. E. Haslam as musical director, next 
came to light and won distinction in glees, madrigals and part songs, 
| building as they went on the lines of the once famous Henry Leslie Choir, 
| of London. A squabble of no particular public interest arose a few 
| months ago which resulted in the resignation of Mr. Haslam and the sub- 
| stitution of Mr. W. E. Buck, previously of Ottawa and Montreal. 
The Harmony Club, a combination of fashionable amateurs, has inter- 
mittently produced light opera under several different conductors, the 
D'Auria. But while affording a pleasing variety 
for such as enjoy amateur concerts and prefer trifles to the solids pre- 


last of whom was Mr. 
sented by oratorio societies, no particular musical benefit is likely to be 
derivable from the performances of the Harmony Club until they are of a 
| more finished character, and, turther, until the executants, especially the 
soloists, are selected with a stricter regard for vocal and artistic fitness, in 
preference to the very ordinary musical abilities usually to be met with in 
] members of that curiously paradoxical combination known as fashionable 
society. The Harmony Club, were it not too lazy, might under its latest 
conductor do splendid work in the way of encouraging and developing 
| public taste for opera, of which all too little is heard or known in Toronto. 
The institution by Mr. Torrington of a large orchestra marked one of 
; the principal events in musical life here. So rapidly do we advance that 
| the audience of to-day can hardly realize that this later creation has had 
| such a comparatively brief existence, and that it enjoys now as an every- 
| day affair, and with little concern, a pleasure of which only some five 
| years ago Toronto was practically destitute. 
| 


| : ‘ 
} in abundance, but the student of the violin, 'cello, flute, clarionet, &c., 


Five years ago students of the piano and organ might have been found 


was indeed a vara avis. But now the case is very different, and needless 

| to say a great incentive to the study of band instruments was the institu- 
tion of an orchestra wherein practical experience might be gained and 
pleasure derived by the students participating in concert work. 

| Mr. Torrington’s orchestra at first existed professedly as an amateur 

| body, but with its success was developed public taste and a desire for 

| something more perfect, with the result that the conductor shortly gathered 
about him a body of professional musicians who give programs of an or- 
der emulating those to be found in communities of much greater preten- 

} Slons. 

When Mr. Haslam withdrew from the conductorship of the Vocal So 
ciety, of which he was unquestionably the life and soul as well as the 
originator, he was not by any means to sink out of sight. Contident in 
the loyalty and affection of his chorus he started (under the best auspices 
and virtually with the original body 
Vocal Society. 


programs, and therefore in direct opposition to the club which Mr. Has- 


of singers under a new name) the 
Haslam Its mission will be glee, madrigal and part song 
| lam abandoned. Whether the public will support two such organizations 
is questionable, Probably the survival of the fittest is the result most to 


| be desired. 


After long coaxing the principal orchestral musicians of the city 
| have banded under Mr. D'Auria and established the Toronto Sym- 
| phony Orchestra, making its début on the 20th inst. ina most admirably se 
lected program. Itis asort of joint affair among the local musicians, 


| 
who themselves are to assume all financial risks, 


In view of the lively competition of subscription lists, this organization 
is likely to have an uphill fight, although it is sincerely to be hoped that 


success will attend its efforts. Mr. D’Auria’s reputation as, a. aiec/ 


d'orchestre is only secondary to its real worth, and his experience and 
skill will guide toa musical success for his orchestra whatever else may 
| happen. 

| At this point of writing my attention has been directed to @ fact which 
| corroborates the reflection near the opening of this letter—that musicians 
indifferent to outside musical 


resident in Canada are, or appear to be, 


| knowledge of their doings. It is perhaps a small matter, but valuable 
here as evidence, and consists of the omission by Mr. G. H. Wilson in his 
1889-'90 Musical Year Book of the performance by the Toronto Choral So- 
the libretto and music of 
D'Auria 


The cantata was composed for the occasion (January last) and 


ciety of the cantata, ** The Sea King’s Bride,” 


| which were written by Mrs. Constance Jarvis and Mr. respec 

tively 
| created considerable interest, as native compositions of similar pretensions 
publicly rendered are exceedingly rare in Canada, 

Certainly when of sufficient importance they should be noted by chron- 
iclers who profess to be and are recognized as authorities. There can 
| be no reasonable doubt as to the negligent person in this instance, as any- 

one acquainted with Mr. Wilson's methods of compilation knows him to 
| be nothing if not thorough. All of which gives rise to moralizing that a 
| musician, even should he possess noteworthy attainments, is not like an 
| ostrich, and if he chooses to act like the fabled bird and hide his head 


he 
can safely rely upon it that the world generally will take no notice of his 
existence, while, as to local reputation, everyone knows about the prophet 


in his own country. Sir. 
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E haven't heard any complaints up to the present 
time from the manufacturers of varnish, who, 
ino makers and the varnish workmen, 


to the a) | 


most interested in the strike. How do they feel 


Bryant & Dierdorf, of 


a line of pianos and organs, have dis- 


Indianapolis, 
i reorganization have started anew 
‘o. Mr. John Dierdorf retires. 
stirred 


> accession of the Steinerts has already 


Indi l 


inapolis piano trade. 
Hk P 
if 


in London. 


up 


ttsburgh « Dispatch,” November 7, says that 


estimated that 90,000 pianos are made every 


This estimate is entirely wrong. 


are not 


that many pianos made in the whole of 


tain; not one-half as many. In quantity 


the greatest producer and will fall into 
inside of a few years, when the United 
ake first pe 


sition. Germany is now pro- 


Great Britain 
output. 


90, 000 pianos 


mnne-half of the 


annually. 

German 
-_ 

the varnishers has revived the in- 


do 


time ago 


that not have varnished 


nianaes 
a certain maker pro- 
that 
with brass nails, 


market a “library piano” 


and tinished 


fashion in other furniture, such as chairs 


and tables, in popular use in libraries. Then we have 


the covered ‘ Re val” uprights still with 


plush us, 
rhe latest novelty a handsome upholstering in 
1 silk” or « 


‘watered satin,” which upon being 


.d present: 


a beautiful and striking contrast to 


styles now in vogue. 


tenure of oflice in some establishments on the 


HI 
T other side of the Atlantic naturally passes the 


record made here, as is 


frequently shown, the latest 


In the establish- 


Bb. Schott’s Sohne, the Mayence music pub- 


nstance being in the’ music line. 


ment of 
rs, five employes were, on October 13, awarded 
order of 


decoration of the Philipp the Generous 


fealty and length of service, each of the five men 


the employment of the firm uninter- 


re than fifty years. One of them is 








chief of the shipping department, the others being en- 


gaged in the technical department. There are 18 


men at Schott’s now with the firm 25 to 50 years. 


Daniel F. Beatty, ex-mayor of Washington, N.J., and promoter of the 
famous Beatty organ, has been indicted at Trenton for fraudulently using 
the mails. His offense consisted in sending out circulars offering to sell 
organs at an incredibly low price, and then, after receiving the money, 
stating that he was just out of that brand of instruments, but could send 
on a better article for a further remittance. Mr. Beatty must have learned 
this dodge from the fashionable bill of fare that announces canvas back 


duck and can only realize liver and bacon, 

E reprint this from Scranton 
W “Truth,” and that that Mr. 
Beatty will soon learn other dodges—like shoemak- 


the 
paper 


editorial 


assure 


ing, for instance-—when once the law gets a firm grip 
on his swindling methods. For years past the legiti- 
mate piano and organ trade has been suffering on ac- 
count of the fraud stencil practices of Beatty, but the 
day of doon is about to come. 

ESSRS. HARDMAN, PECK & CO. have just es- 
M tablished an additional branch European house, 
this time at Liverpool, England. The handsome pro- 
gram of the tour of Adelina Patti throughout the 
British Isles contains their advertisement, with the 
statement that these royal personages have purchased 
Hardman grand pianos : 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H. R. H. THE DUCHESS OF FIFE. 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND 
GORDON. 
- 

MONG the prominent promoters of the “ Piano 
A Manufacturers’ Association of New York and 
Vicinity ” have been Messrs. John Jacob Decker and his 
son, Mr. Wm. F. Decker, of the firm of Decker Brothers, 
For along time this concern has been known as among 
the most conservative in the trade, and the fact of 
their participating in the debates looking toward the 
formation of the association has had great weight with 
smaller houses, while the general sense of the gentle- 
men present at the various meetings has been that 
no person among their number has displayed greater 
knowledge of the business and has given more sound 
opinions on matters brought up than Mr. John Jacob 
Decker. 

R. WM. R. GRATZ, the importer and manufac- 
Mv turers’ agent, is about due in New York as this 
issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER is on the press, after a 
successful trip West. It is such a hackneyed phrase 
this «successful trip West” that it does not express 
the measure of success that Mr. Gratz has enjoyed on 
his present journey. He occupies a position in the 
musical merchandise trade which is peculiarly his 
own, in that he is not directly affected by the new 
tariff law, being a manufacturers’ representative and 
accredited American agent. He sells his goods only 
in large quantities, and then in the coin of the country 
of their origin, so that he leaves all the calculation 
Lucky Mr. 


of the tariff advance to his customers. 


Gratz ! 


ILL someone please inform us why the pedal 
feet of modern pianos are placed so closely 
together as to force the body of a performer into a 
cramped position when manipulating them both at 
the same time? Why not put them, say, 1 foot apart, 
so that the player need not be either awkwardly ham- 
pered or obliged to sit with his left leg straddled out 
or cocked under him? And while we are about it 
why doesn't someone try the experiment of making a 
piano keyboard on which the sharps project above 
the white keys but half the present distance? To be 
sure, there is a radical difference between the leverage 
of the sharps and whites which makes a certain addi- 
tional height of the sharps necessary, but isn’t it after 
all but a question of lead, and would not the technic 
of a player be greatly facilitated by a lessening of the 
lift of finger now necessary to strike the sharps? 





gee trade editor says it is too far below 
him (sic) to bother about or investigate pianos 
and organs; and yet it is not too far below him to 
write about them. Eh? Curious star this is we live 
on. 
ese BEGIVEN & BUTTELL, who went from 
the East to work in the piano factory of the 
Rice-Hinze Company at Des Moines, la., before the 
latter factory was removed to Chicago, have started a 
piano factory under the above firm name at 835 East 
Sixth-st., Des Moines. Mr. Begiven is experienced 
in wood working and Mr. Buttell is an old hand at 
finishing. 


OLONEL FULLER, of the Estey Company, has re- 
C cently built a wing to his residence, consisting of a 
library, art gallery and observatory tower furnished with 
a large telescope. The colonel is an astronomer and 
delights in surveying the heavens in quest of double 
stars, which he is at present investigating. Every- 
thing pertaining to the new addition has been built 
under his personal supervision. 
in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 


The new library is 


R. J. BURNS BROWN, of the New England 
M Piano Company, of New York, is delighting the 
firm’s customers and his personal friends with the 
exhibition of a new contrivance which he calls the 
«phonograph step,” a device by which the pulling of 
a cord throws the hammers so near to the strings 
that an effect similar to the reproduction of the 
sounds of a piano recorded by a phonograph is pro- 
duced. The main features of the invention are its 
extreme simplicity and small cost, and its practical 
application may best be described by the paraphrase : 
«You pull the string and the piano takes a rest.” 


N these columns attention was recently called to a 
new piano factory to be erected for C. Kurtzmann 


& Co., Buffalo. The Buffalo “Commercial” makes 


the following reference to the same subject : 

Ground has been broken for a new factory for the above well-known 
firm of piano makers on the corner of Niagara-st, and Pennsylvania, their 
present factory on Broadway being totally inadequate for their rapidly in- 
creasing business. The new factory has 60 feet frontage on Niagara-st. 
and 132 feet on Pennsylvania, leaving ample room for dry kilns and lum- 
ber yard. 

This factory will have facilities for turning out 1,500 pianos a year with 
out crowding. 

The firm has recently secured the services of Mr. E. A. Francis as 
salesman, a gentleman who has been successfully identified with the piano 
business in this city for a number of years. 

Anyone contemplating the purchase of a piano may call at the Broad 
way factory and see these instruments in the different stages of con- 


struction. 


A 


rell & Dennett, manufacturers of piano cases, Boston, 
We referred to 


RECENT editorial remark, congratulating Messrs, 
Moore, Sweeny & Grady as successors to Bur- 


has caused considerable comment. 
the fact that Burrell & Dennett had made a fortune as 
piano case makers, and so we understood it; but it 
seems that the firms who took cases from them as- 
sumed that this fortune was made by means of the big 
profits in the business of Burrell & Dennett, and they 
thereupon demanded a reduction of prices from the 
successors of the old house. The simple remark 
opened up a lively discussion of the case making 
question and may induce several piano manufacturers 
to go into case making. If there is a great profit in 
piano case making the piano manufacturer might just 
as well divide it with the dealer, and if there is not 
then the claim of Burrell & Dennett, to the effect that 
they made very little money, may be true. 

And yet, if it be true, how is it possible for three 
young men, like Messrs. Moore, Sweeney & Grady, to 
buy out a business in which there is no profit after 25 
years of such labor as was performed by Burrell & 
Dennett—both known as hard workers? The prob- 
ability is that Burrell & Dennett made lots of money, 
because they made good goods and attended to busi- 
ness, and such are generally the causes of success. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” a I — Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 377 : Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





























edged by the highest musical authori- Bin pee” ls om hibition. 
; G Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. ri ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., SPs 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NEW W ENGL ne} LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
© Ene ene oe ce casas tes anecqeen, ound 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE PIP NO WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? “*38$ton. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - Chicago, D1. 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
WwW EGMAN & COs 


Piano Manufacturers. 
































A our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin rhe 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
| cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


| that ours will excel any other. 


is EPs Se, DS. SS. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


* 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YoRK. 


EVERY DEALER amOULD BEAMING THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE VOGALION ORGAN. 
Tam STHRLING CO. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


PAU! u L G. M re 4 L | iN & S 0 A S, as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
oa BUSINESS ACTIVE! 
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TRADE SUPPLIED! - AGENTS PROTECTED ! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


MASON «& RISCE, 
G ran d P | a Nn OS Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 
J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
Of the very Highest Grade, 
Containing the following Patented Improvements rm FoR oATa relent 


Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, & Price To 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, Jor AY 


Touch Kegulator, Finger Guard and EOKt N 
| . 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. | 


= FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: ae ANE. a si 
te, 16, 165 11 West wo Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York. 2 


naga Te SHER PANS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 
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TONE & iNOS 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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THE SITUATION IN BOSTON. 








HIE enormous activity prevailing in the piano fac- 
tories in Boston cannot be attributed to any ex- 





T 


traneous circumstances such as the varnishers’ strike 






in the New York piano factories, but is the result of 





orders that have been booked months ago together 





with the current orders and the regular demand for 





pianos. Wedo not believe that an additional piano has 


been 





Id course deflected on account of the 


but 


there is no change here, is open to conjec- 


st its 


or! 





ondition there, what is to occur after this 


if 


apt 


( 







Boston Varnishers and Polishers’ Union held a 





attended meeting on Friday evening and dis- 





issed the nine hour question and there were many 





speakers and every one urged the general adoption of 
This 


s a Virtual indorsement of the position as- 





e nine hour rule in piano and organ factories. 





t 
It 


i? 
li 


I 


are 


ule 





the New York varnishers and_ polishers. 





Vy 






a number of the large piano factories in 






Boston working on a nine hour basis, adopted by them 





some time last spring, but we believe, under condi- 





t not similar to those demanded by the men in 













the New York factories. 
We know that the New England Piano Company 
| the Everett Piano Company are working on a nine 
h basis, and we think the Emerson Piano Company 
ive an arrangement of that nature. Vose & Sons 
d other firms are working on the strict 10 hour 
Chickering & Sons. 
Mr. Peter J. Gildemeester was in Boston last week 






on highly important business, but his usual habit of 


























the New England Piano Company’s factory just in its 
present busy state for the rest of 1890. 


Smith American Organ and Piano Company. 
Mr. John N. Merrill, representative of the Smith 
American Company in London, arrived in New York 
on Thursday evening and reached Boston on Friday. 
He will return to Europe as quick as possible— 
probably in a week. His visit here is on private 
business. The business of the Smith American 
Company in London is ina splendid condition. 


Emerson Piano Company. 

Mr. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, who 
was in Philadelphia and New York last week, spent a 
few days subsequently at his country residence, near 
Brattleboro. 
Emerson 


at the Estey factory. The great trade of the Emerson 
Company keeps the factory in full blast up to the 
limits of its capacity and helps to maintain the repu- 
tation of Boston as one of the great marts in the 


piano industry of the globe. 


C. C. Briggs & Co. 


usual amount of attention to the Briggs pianos, which, 
in the latter day, have become recognized as among 
the best pianos made—a recognition accorded to 
them ago by THE MusICAL COURIER. The 
Briggs people have been working to attain quality of 
tone, and those who desire to learn something about 


years 


this interesting feature in piano building should try a 


This signifies that C. C. Briggs & 


They will have 


ity in tone quality. 
Co. have solved the tone problem. 


the greatest year in their history in A. D. 1890. 


Everett Piano Company. 

Col. Wm. Moore, chief at the Everett piano works, 
is averaging shipments of over 100 pianos a week 
right along. Four thousand pianos are on hand in 
the various stages of production in the large Everett 
factory and orders are so abundant that the present 
Mr..E,.V. 


in an 


busy condition will continue to prevail. 
Church, Denver last week, sent 
order for 102 Everett pianos, which reached the fac- 
tory during our presence. These instruments were 
sold by Mr. Church on a short trip from his Chicago 


who was in 


office. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company. 
The Vose piano is enjoying such a popularity at 
present that its makers are among the busiest mem- 


bers of the piano trade in this land. The house of 


Vose has a splendid organization, in the factory 
as well as in its executive department, and this, 


together with a large following of permanent agents 
and dealers in all sections ot the country, who are at- 
part of the machinery of their business, keeps them | 
steadily engaged in filling orders. The Vose piano 


has its reputation fixed and its durability and relia- | 











ithlication. 


taciturnity was not relaxed in the least, and therefore 
e could learn on the subject is derived from what 
iid. It appears that Mr. Lawrence, the former 
erintendent, was dismissed for the reason that, 
tl rh about 800 pianos were in a state of finish, 
which would have enabled an active and progressive 
verintendent to ship the bulk of them in short 
order—180, by the way, being grands—yet the orders 
for pianos were not promptly filled, as they should 
have It also appears that Mr. Ruxton, the son- 
in-law of Mr. George H. Chickering, is responsible for 
this discovery. Mr. Lawrence was ‘hauled up” by 
Mr. Ruxton, and, after cross-examination, “ fired,” as 
Mr. Gildemeester calls it. The influence of Mr. Gilde- 
meester pervades every department of the Chickering 
business, and its beneficent effects will soon be felt, 
as Mr. Gildemeester is among the hardest working 
ibers of the P. T. 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 
Chere is no other firm in the piano trade with such 
enormous correspondence that its handling  re- 
pewriters and two officials to dictate the 
ype of the replies—no firm outside of the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Boston. Their 
e forces at Boston and Cambridgeport consist of 
t 20 ¢ mployés, and this alone indicates the extent 
trade of the company. They believe in a 
per entit system of advertising, and are mak- 
tant study of this interesting subject. They 
testimonials from piano men, among 
e ti one of Henry Miller & Co., who write 
that the Ive & Pond pianos are not only more 
ible and “that the tone is superior” to that of 
the but also “that they stay in tune longer and 
hat the original tone is preserved,” and in short that 
‘they are superior to any piano known to us.” The 
Miller concern closes with the best wishes for the 
ontinued success of the Ivers & Pond Piano Com- 
many 
New England Piano Company. 
| r} ) Fk. Scanlan, of the New England Piano 
( ipany, is recognized as one of the hardest working 
1 in the whole piano industry, but we doubt 
ther in all his career he has worked with more 
ication and more energy than during this fall sea- 
1, for the output and the current production of New 
ind pianos have been so extensive as to make 
e's head swim in contemplating them. However, 
Scanlan retains the same serenity of disposition 
r which he is distinguished and has very little to | 
except in general terms, which are not ercpred ] 


Orders in hand will keep 


irtant for pi 





musical department. 


week wholesale. 


York, reached Boston after a two months’ trip. 
ots of orders. 
A mantel clock, made of 1,000 pieces of wood by a 


Mr. the 


traveling man of the house, will not go on the road 


bility can be depended upon. Furbush, 


this year; there is no use in traveling, for there are 


| 


sufficient orders in and coming daily to rush the 
factory for all it is worth. 


Hallet & Davis Company. 

Mr. J. B. Woodford, who was in New York last 
week, got back to his desk at the Hallet & Davis ware- 
rooms on Friday and the amount of work he found to 
take hold of made him feel as if he could not get 
away again this year. Hallet & Davis are doing an 
exceptionally large retail trade in Boston this year, as 
their books show, and their factory orders are far 
ahead of the regular output. It is the same old Boston 
story of this season, ‘Orders ahead to keep factory as 
busy as possible for the balance of the year.” ; 


Notes. 


M. Steinert & Sons’ Boston house sold two Stein- 
way grands to Constantinople last week. 


For details of concerts at Mason & Hamlin Hall see 
Boston Piano Company's shipment running 15a 


J. M. Richards, traveling for Newby & Evans, New 
Took 





Very few persons acquainted with the | 
staff know that Mr. Kimball comes from | 
the vicinity of Brattleboro and formerly was employed | 


Novelty in advertising has attracted more than the | 


dozen Briggs pianos and pay attention to the similar- | 





workman at the factory, is on exhibition in the win- 
dow of the retail store of the Everett Piano Company, 
Boston. 

The agency of William Knabe & Co., E. W. Tyler 
manager, is doing a splendid trade in fancy wood 
pianos among the best people in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Warren, 20 years ago bookkeeper for A. M. Mc- 
Phail, is back again at his original post after this inter- 
regnum of a score of years. 

It's a fact! Mr. Karl Fink was in Boston last week, 
He asked us particularly to “ mention his name.” Bill 
later. 

Look out for an entirely new and original patent 
“muffler” arrangement emanating from a Boston 
| piano factory. It has the capacity to guide the muf- 
fling from forte to piano and thence to pianissimo 
gradually, and, of course, the reverse, too. 

William Bourne & Sons are making some particu- 
larly handsome fancy wood uprights, and the tone and 
touch are very satisfactory. Mr. Charles Bourne has 
an offer from the West to locate a piano factory ina 
thriving community. 

We estimate the Boston piano production for 1890 
at about 22,000 instruments. How's that? 











SOME QUESTIONS 


FOR THE 
Editor Wot Works in the Attic. 


ae 

1. What do you think of the general condition of 
the country, putting aside all newspaper reports ? 

2. When you were tending bar in Kansas City did 
you assist in robbing a bank? If not, why not ? 

3. Is it true that when you were run over recently 
that you were going down to“ Billy” Mould’s, or were 
you just coming from there ? 

4, Have you and Mary really indorsed Pears’ soap, 
or is it true that you recommend James Pyle's_pearl- 
ine for easy scrubbing ? 

5. Do the profane comments on the McKinley tarift 
act in your last week’s “Showy Past,” particularly re- 
fer to your home industries ? 

6. Is it true that during your early career you were 
implicated in the conspiracy that ultimately resulted 
in the striking of the late Billy Patterson ? 

7. Did you have anything to do with the changing 
of the middle initial of your name from aC. toa J. in 
the renewal of judgment for some $11,000 recently 
obtained against you by a Tarrytown creditor and now 
on file? 

8. How much money did you get this summer upon 
the plea that you were sending a sick partner to 
Europe, when in reality you didn’t pay a cent toward 





his expenses ? 








THE “AD.” WORKED. 


> 


} 


tached to the Vose piano and who look upon it as a | 


NLY last week we published a letter from a large 
0 firm in the trade in which the advantages of ad- 
vertising in these columns were eloquently referred 
Here is another : 

Jacksonville, Fla., November 1, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

| beg to acknowledge with thanks the numerous re- 
sponses to my advertisement in your paper, which you 
have sent me. I deem it the best medium through 
which dealers can make their wants known. 

Very truly yours, A. B, CAMPBELL. 

AVE you ever examined the case in which the 
H smaller sizes of the “ Vocalion” are inclosed ? 
It is much like an upright case in general outline, but 
the top is radically different. Instead of the front 
flap of the top folding back when opened it merely 
slides in under the back section of the top. Why not 
make upright piano cases like that? The elevation 
of the back portion of the top needs to be but the 
thickness of the front flap, and this elevation surely 
improves the appearance of the case, while the sliding 
in of the front flap allows a free exit of the tone, 
which is altogether too much boxed in, especially in 
the now fashionable solid engraved paneled uprights. 
Besides, the scarf, the bric-a-brac, the books and the 


to. 








general collection of stuff that ordinarily decorates 
the tops of uprights when in home use may remain 
on the back of the top without being disturbed. 








—Mr. Joseph Gibson, of the Miller house in Boston, who has been un- 


well for some time, has returned from a Western trip recuperated and 
will probably assume charge of the factory shortly. 















CHICACO. 


. (Special Report by a Member of the Staff of The Musi- 
cal Courier Home Office.) 


gained among a certain class of people have attracted 
about them a trade which is essentially individual 
and is the result of the personal popularity of the in- 
dividual backed by the goods that he sells. His as- 
surance of the merits of his wares is sufficient guaran- 
tee of their excellence in the eyes of his purchasers, 
and they and their friends patronize him and swear by 
Generally you will find 


N every large city there is to be found some one per- 
son or firm who from the standing that they have 


him, and he is successful. 
that this person is one of sound knowledge and actual 
experience, who has surrounded himself with articles 
that he knows the qualities of and that he can con- 
scientiously recommend to his clientcle. Sucha man 
is Mr. J. V. Steger, of Chicago, who has the agency of 
the Sohmer, Sterling and Krakauer pianos. There 
isn’t a pleasanter wareroom in Chicago than Steger'’s, 
one where a person will feel more at home and more 
confident in the statements made by the proprietor 
and his affable assistant, Mr. Harcourt. 

And his success with the Sohmer has placed him 
among the firm’s banner agents, while the Krakauer 
and the Sterling people are more than satisfied with 
the them. The whole 
concern presents a series of S’s that sound when run 


business that he does with 
off rapidly like the sizzling of seltzer, Mr. Steger's 
favorite tipple. Sohmer, Steger, Sterling, success, 
‘‘sugar,” security, satisfaction, all go together in this 
instance, 

Lyon & Healy. 

If a person who is constantly about in the music 
trade, and who is annoyed by the smallness and little- 
ness of it in comparison with other industries, wants 
to have his mind set at rest and his confidence in the 
importance of the whole business restored he should 
Healy. It 


necessary to speak of their factories, of their hun- 


visit the establishment of Lyon & isn’t 
dreds of agencies, of their busy advertising depart- 
ment, of their wholesale trade—just go in and have 
Mr. Patrick Healy take you about in the building at 
the corner of State and Monroe streets. There you 
will see a music business such as will astonish you if 
you see it for the first time, and if a few years pass 
between your visits you will see a business that will 
astonish you all over again. 

Beyond all question it is the heaviest jobbing con- 
cern in the music trades of the United States, and, 
aside from a few of the largest piano makers, it is the 
heaviest music manufacturing concern in the United 
States, and taken all in all it is probably the very 
largest house dealing in matters of music in the 
whole world. A few figures will suffice to establish 
this fact. On November 1 last there was in Lyon & 
Healy's stock no less than $60,000 worth of instru- 
ment strings; their handlings of harmonicas alone 
amount to 30,000 dozen, while Mr. Gregory, of the 
firm, purchased over 26,000 violins when in Europe 
last summer. 

It is no uncommon thing for their stock accounts, 
taken just before the busy season, to show a value of 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000 in goods and materials on 
hand, this being composed of all manner of things re- 
lating to music, from drum sticks to pianos. And 
speaking of pianos, the display of fancy cases which 
was made in their State-st. windows was one of the 
features of that thoroughfare a fortnight ago, while 
inside the building a stock which in variety and 
number cannot be equaled in New York or Boston 
or any other city may be seen at all times. The 
manner in which they have handled the Knabe piano 
has been a revelation Knabe and 
menace to their Chicago competitors. 
pushed the Kroeger and Fischer to a front place, and 
the Pease and New England have received their full 
share of the patronage which the very name of Lyon 
& Healy attracts. It will not be long before we shall 
have some definite 
piano enterprise in which this firm is about to em- 
bark, and when we receive it the trade all over the 
country must be prepared to hear some remarkable 
things. 


to the house a 


They have 


information concerning a new 


Chickering—Chase Brothers. 
The Chickering-Chase Company are finally located 
in their new store on Wabash-ave. (lately occupied by 


USICAL 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company), and piano men | 
watch with interest what is going on there, with vari- 
ous predictions as to the ultimate outcome of the 
scheme. Given an excellent location, considerable | 
capital, a famous name and a good piano gear they 
should make a go of it. 
The ‘* Briggs”? in Chicago. 

Another piano of Eastern make that has won a | 
reputation in Chicago and that is qualified to sustaip 
that reputation is the Briggs, handled by Mr. J. O. 
Twitchell, in his pleasant warerooms at 223 Wabash- 
ave. Mr. Twitchell naturally selects the Briggs as his 
leader, and the wiseness of his judgment has so far 
been demonstrated by the business that he has built | 
up for them and by the universal satisfaction that the 
instruments have given to all purchasers. 


B. Shoninger Branch. 

The B. Shoninger Company, of New Haven, whose 
State-st. branch store is an attractive place, claimed 
to have sold some 800 pianos from there last year and 
they expect to run the figure over the 1,000 mark | 
during 1890. This means big business, but Mr, Jo- 
seph Shoningerdevotes the major portion of his time 
to the Chicago branch and controls from there a large | 
territory, so it may not be surprising after all if they 
Everyone who keeps posted 
success of the New York 


go ahead of their limit. 
in the trade knows of the 
city branch, and that Chicago with all its possibilities 
of 
such proportions must be gratifying to all concerned, | 
Estey & Camp. 

With all the intense local competition to which it 

has been the lot of Eastern organ manufacturers to 


wholesale and retail transactions should assume 


come into contact with in the West the Estey organ 
holds its own. The business of Estey & Camp will 
show larger gross and larger net returns in 1890, un- 
less all signs fail, than for many years past. It is in- 
teresting to observe what intrinsic merit there is ina 
mark that become world known 


This, of course, is the standing 


name or trade has 
and world honored. 
of the Estey organ, and though organs may come and 
organs may go the Estey continues in the high favor 
of the music loving public—continues to maintain the 
place awarded it by the last generation, continues to 
grow in favor with the present generation, and con- 
tinues so to merit the approbation of all who hear 
and own it now that we may look for still greater 
things in time tocome. Aside from the organ busi- 
ness of Estey & Camp, their piano custom is ina 
most prosperous condition, and the Decker Brothers 
piano still retains its old and large following to an ex- 
tent that is a source of great profit and pleasure to 
their Western agents. Estey & Camp is not a firm to 
make a great ‘‘splurge” in the piano business of the 
Windy City, and it need not do so, since its trade is so 


long and so substantially established. 





THE LATEST STYLE. 


_ lO 


First—Settle 





Sell Out Afterward. 


C OME weeks ago a piano and organ dealer in Pater- 


5 


place as manager with the firm who bought him out. 
His name is J. T. Seely and he owed money to New 


son, N. J., sold out his business and accepted a 


York and Boston manufacturers for pianos and organs 
purchased by him but not paid for at the time of the 
sale. 

The creditors were not notified of the sale or of the 
transfer of his business and its good will, but after- | 
ward were offered a settlement of 25 cents on a dollar 
Talk 


cyclopean 


on the instalment plan and without security. 


unlimited, boundless, invincible, 


Why, it was never found in greater abundance | 


about 
gall! 
than in this Seely compromise proposition to his 
creditors, of which the following is a copy : 

- The Gall. 

Whereas, Jared T. Seely has made application to his creditors for a com- | 
promise and settlement of their claims against him and is willing to pay to | 
them 25 per cent. of the amount due thereon in full settlement and liqui- 
dation thereof ; 

We, the undersigned creditors of the said Seely, do hereby covenant 
and agree with the said Seely to accept 25 per cent. in settlement of the 
amount due to us on our respective claims, to be paid as follows, to wit: 
10 per cent. in cash on December 10, a. p. 1890; 10 per cent. in cash on 
April 1, a. p. 1891, and 5 per cent. on June 1, a. p. 1891, and this agreement 
is made upon the express condition that if the said Seely makes default in 
any of said payments at the time above stated, then the amount paid up to 
the time of such default shall be credited upon the general account and 
the balance of the account shall stand valid against the said Seely the 
same as if this agreement had not been made. 








What if the balance does stand against said Seely ? 


COURIER. 


| from 


| you goods under false pretenses if he claims to 


| & Co. proprietors, one pianoforte 


| Price 
Piano Company, as per this agreement made this 


| The balance and all the weights stand against him now 


| and all put together does not amount to 25 per cent. 


cash of the total indebtedness. 

Is there no law in Jersey to hold a debtor for dis- 
posing of his stock and good will prior to a notice 
him to his creditors to the effect that he is in- 
solvent ? This new style of conducting business has 


elements of great popularity in it! 
REPLIES ABOUT STENCILS. 
> 
tinues as interesting as ever: 
I 





HERE is another batch of curious stencil inquiries 


before us and the literature on the subject con- 


New Y 
you know anything about it? 
Novel & Co. 


Noveinber 6, 1890 


Who makes the Schumann piano? Do 
Lo, Ewer 
1 - 


Lé 


Somebodies incorporated a company of that name, 


but as there is no Schumann factory a Schumann pi 
ano is necessarily a stencil and quensecontly no good. 


Il. 
SALT rG, November 5, 1890. 
tor information concerning Carl I nnae, his 


pianos, the manufacture, Any 
will be thankfully received Ww A 
All stencil. No such factory. 


and thievery! 


1 was referred to you 


same 
urg, Pa. 


swindle, fraud 


information with regard to 
Nes 
All 
All 


the fellow arrested for offering 


sale, & 
, Saltsb 


Have 
ve a 
piano manufacturer. 
Ill. 

, November 
am thinking of buying 
Field, French & Cx 
is not much because it 


5, 1890. 
The 


on the 


St. I 


I write to ask your opinion of a piano I 


piano is a Chase piano, but has the name of 


front, and a great many people tell me the piano 


has that name on the front; and not knowing any musical people to rely on 


I thought I would write and ask you what y and what you 


Dat 


arrison 


yu think of it 
M KaTis 

1717 G 
Field, Co. 


into the Jesse French Piano and 


think itis worth, * * * 


ave 
letter. French & have long 


merged 


curious 


A 
since been 
the piano cannot be a 
We 


1! . ; 
f all that is said 


Organ Company, and therefore 


new piano if it is straight goods. should before 


deciding like to have an exact copy o 
on the front of the piano, together with its number. 
I\ 

Ty? 
Ma Lew 


Will you please write me of the Goldsmith Piano Fact 


Goldsmith 
Nobody to 


Can't do it. There is no such factory. 
pianos are stencil pianos for that reason. 
look to, as Goldsmith having no factory, can pack up 
his grip and get away instead 


See? 


of being compelled to 


enforce his warranty. 


ynn., November 4. 


Is there any piano made (le tely) by the name of Walraven? Or 
is the name a stencil? By givi n on that subject you will 
oblige. Yours truly, GALt & Me Ek 


twice this week. 


Cannot find 


We have come across the name 
Don’t know it; never heard of it before. 
anyone in the piano trade bearing the name, and 
know of no such factory. If there is no such factory 
the piano is rank stencil and no good. 

VI. 

A Pittsburgh firm sends us a copy of the “ National 
the T. 
The “Stockman” should 
l. There 


such instruments except fraud stencils, and as they 


Stockman and Farmer,” with Swoger & Son, 


Beaver Falls, advertisement. 


take the ‘‘ad.” out, as it is a frauc are no 


constitute swindles they should not be advertised in 


a decent paper. 





Forms of Consignment. 
Agreement and Receipt. 


HE following are the forms of the consign- 
ment contract or agreement and receipt for note used 
by the Boston Piano Company, of Boston, E. Wilson & Co. 
proprietors : 
(Contract.) 
Boston, Mass., 


have this day received of the Boston Piano ¢ 


189 
Wilson 


nn Piano 


ompany, E 


manufactured by the said Bost 


Company, numbered , Style 


Same to be held by n sale for said Boston 


day 


Said piano to remain the property of said Boston Piano Company until 


fany sale 


sold by ,and proceeds « or lease thereof to be the prop- 


| erty of said Boston Piano Company, and to be immediately paid over to 


said Boston Piano Company, until price as per agreement is fully paid. 
It is further agreed that, at any time before said piano is sold or leased, 


will, upon request of said Boston Piano Company, return said 


piano to them, without expense to said Boston Piano Con 


(Receipt.) 
Boston, Ma 


to be used by us without restriction,and when paid proceeds to apply on 


Pr 
account 
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THE STRIKE. 


a - 


Permanent Organization 


OF THE 


NEW YORK PIANO MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


HE meeting of the piano manufacturers on Thurs- 
da ifternoon last to consider what concerted 
yn they should take in regard to the varnishers’ 


discuss the matter of a permanent or- 


1 


y attended and quite enthusias- 


wa lar re 
ittee on permanent organization, of 


H, Fis 
otetson, 


her is the chairman, and of which 
Nahum Wm. F. 
Decker, Geo, W. Peek, Leopold Peck and Mr, Kranich Jr., 
the 


Samuel Hazelton, 


members, reported that general opinion of 


s that a permanent organization would be 
nterests of all concerned and they 
for the 


Association 


formation of « The 
of New York and 


y-laws, which were passed 


ition 


da et of |} 
ome modifications. 

is due to Mr. A. H, 
of this new organization, 
of 


nterest or 


il} ccepte 1 with 


imount of « 


redit 
he tormation 
business and 


of 


vn benefits and their personal 


mceived ina spirit truce IS 


outcome of any set interests 

association has probably been 
r that took place yesterday after- 
shall be able 


The initiation 


xt week we to present the 
fee is $25 


Dev 
in January of 


cted., 


and 
$25, the latter payable 
contemplated to take in any 

ly men or any outside or tributary 
No manufacturer outside of New 
admitted. Up 


no definite action 


te vicinity will be 


1 1 eorour voing to press 
rd the subsequent admission of those 
lded the demands of 


had 


lave yi to 


present difficulty been 


irer not embraced in the nu- 


ociation must make written applica- 
tion for mbershit 


oO! ¢ he Ip, 


p, which application must be 
of the 
1¢ monthly meeting immediately follow- 
n fee of the $25 


members of a firm 


upon by two-thirds members 


$2 annual 
the offi- 


privileged to express 


5 and 


of the 


or 


ition, who 


are 


iatters which may come up for 


n or corporation is entitled to 
ote At last Thursday's meeting consider- 
ed that some of the younger and 
epresented might not be able 


of 


current obligations inthe event 


there 1 


il strain shutting down their 

n thei 
plete ce ition of business, whereupon a 
inufacturer arose and called upon the 


nad 


ind signified his personal willing- 


( mcerns to sti by the smaller ones in the 
ol troubie, 
rm that should be cramped or 
y their attitude in fighting for a principle. 
illed forth ap 


of confidence was the re- 


enthusiastic 
e anda general feeling 
tion as to who was to defray the 


the association incurred 


up 
the secretary announced that Mr. 
of the meeting room free 


Mr. 


istified in expecting that he 


en the use 


humorously suggested that 
proba yY was 
the 


‘munerated by increased patronage of 


lownstairs café and restaurant, whereupon Com- 
le Behning arose and assured the assembly that he 
that 


unanimous until Mr. 


one was willing to contribute toward end. 


this point was 


cob Decker put the 
1 Garretson Smith, who was a candidate 
late election on the late Prohibi- 
1 take. There 
pense of Mr. Smith, who quieted the 


was considerable 


wouk 


takin 
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lunch cracker and challenging “ Brother” Nembach 
to give the history of his acquisition of it, after 
which there was more laughter and some other 
things at Brother Smith’s expense. 

Altogether, the discussions and debates of the 
meetings of the piano manufacturers indicate har- 
mony of action and a decided and tirm purpose to 
adhere to the program outlined, which, as we know, 
involves a principle and is not a mere question of 
ddéllars and cents. The outcome of the matter will 
no doubt be beneficial to the piano trade, 


Condition of the Strike. 

As is usual in strikes, the papers conducted in the 
interests of the workingmen are repeating the serious 
error of misrepresenting the manufacturers, but they 
somewhat by contradicting them- 
For instance, it 
that the Lindeman & Sons Company had acceded to 
a false statement; that 


neutralize this 


selves. was stated some papers 





the varnishers’ demand 
Krakauer Brothers had discharged scab varnishers 
that James & Holmstrom 
were working on a nine hours’ basis 


—a false statement; 
a false state- 





ment; that Braumuller and Bent had agreed to the 
all false statements. 





nine hour demand, &c. 

As far as the piano manufacturers of the new or- 
ganization are concerned (and the above named firms 
are all members of it), they one and all maintain the 
No 
Quite a different state of affairs prevails among the 


original position. concessions have been made. 
workingmen, who, in a meeting of 1,500 piano work- 
men, passed the following resolutions on Wednesday 
night, at Wendell’s Assembly Rooms : 

We, the piano makers of New York city, pledge ourselves to do nothing 
that will be detrimental to the varnishers’ interests and to do everything 
that will assist their cause, which we recognize as being ours also. 


If we are compelled to lay off in consequence of the stubbornness of the 


**combine"’ of bosses we shall demand 10 per cent. advance when we re- 


turn to work, and also a nine hour work day, 

They must have changed their minds very rapidly, 
as on Sunday last at a general meeting they passed 
resolutions of sympathy and a resolution appointing 
a committee of varnishers to confer with the new or- 
ganization of the piano manufacturers. This com- 
mittee was in session on Monday night with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Piano Makers’ Union. 

In the meantime there have been many additions of 
varnishers to the forces in factories where the strikers 
are being supplanted, The annoyance that necessarily 
follows such a strike will be materially ameliorated as 
the week passes along ; if before its close the varnish- 
ers do not decide to return on the old basis, and if 
they do not make up their minds very soon, they will 
find that in many shops their services will not be re- 
quired. They may also rest assured that the men 
who have taken their places will not be discharged to 
make room for those who struck for nine hours. 

There is no use discussing the principle involved or 
These subjects 
All 


we desire to do in the premises is to give facts, and 


the general subject of strikes, &c. 
have been gone over ad nauseam for years past. 


as to argument, it seems that argument has become 
a lost art with the men who are at the head of strikes, 
They simply claim that they are the injured, suffering 
section of humanity, and without taking into consid- 
eration their brother workman and family they order 
a strike, drink 


beer. 


and then patiently sit down and 








KIMBALL AT WORK. 


> —— 





question as to what stand | 


x from his vest pocket a small | the case of the Philadelphia “Item,” when the large, 


[' anyone is in doubt as to the justice and propriety 
should read the articles published in the daily press 
The 


an emanation from the Philadelphia « Item,” to whom 


of our position in the Kimball question, he or she 


in the interests of the Kimball pianos. latest is 
the Kimball Company have sent a piano, which is now 
in one of the editorial rooms of that establishment, 
and which is the basis of a most absurd praise of the 
Kimball piano and simultaneously an attack upon the 
merits of the Steinway and other “ well-known makers, 
wl 
the 


same 


10,” as that paper claims, “ have not advanced with 
The article in the “Item” is just the 
of praise bestowed upon the Kimball 
is found in the “ Musician,” in Freund’s 


times.” 
kind 
piano as 


‘*Music and Drama,” in Fox’s “Indicator” and in the 
rest of the music trade papers of this country, and the 
kind of praise which THE MUSICAL COURIER has been 
analyzing and the recklessness and corruptness of 
which we have been exposing for months past. 

Why should any particular exception be made in 


COURIER. 











the great, the renowned piano manufacturers whose 
names and whose wonderful pianos are attacked and 
dragged in the mud support the Kimball music trade 
papers who lead the van in the warfare against high 
grade pianos ? 

, 


and 
who 


These very papers, the ‘“ Musician,” “ Music 
Drama,” the “ Indicator,” &c., conducted by men 
do not know what a piano is, have been pouring hot 
shot of abuse upon us for our straightforward exposé 
of this remarkably shrewd scheme of the Kimball 
Company to force their low grade piano into first posi- 
tion. 

And here the latest move on the commercial chess- 
board shows how thoroughly the game of the Kimball 
Company is conducted, backed up as it is by the whole 
music trade press, which is supported by the Kimball 
Company in splendid shape to carry out their purpose 
to a final checkmate. 

These music trade papers, indorsing the Patti, Leh- 
mann, Tamagno, Arditi letters with strong and power- 
ful editorials in favor of the Kimball Company, have 
justified the lay press in following up the indorse- 
ment. 

The Freunds, the Bill boys, Fox and the whole gang 
hypocritically laugh up their sleeves and say, ‘* We 
don’t care ; let THE MUSICAL COURIER fight the Kim- 
ball piano; we get money from both sides—from the 
manufacturers of high grade pianos and from Kim- 
bali for advertising him in ‘going for’ THE MusICAL 
COURIER.” 


encourage the only paper that has the honesty and 


And so they do. And that’s the way to 
honor to show up the pretensions of the Kimball 
piano, 

This paper is the only dyke that prevents the Kim- 
ball Company—with their $2,000,000 


and their exhaustless resources- 


capital, their 


endless credit from 
swamping the whole line of first-class pianos, and 
with it the line of medium pianos. Remove this 
dyke and the Kimball Company will not only ignore 
the whole music trade press by using the great dailies, 
such as the Philadelphia “ Item,” and the great West- 
ern papers, already used abundantly, but they will 
foist upon the American people a piano at such a 
price that their profits will exceed the output of the 
Comstock lode in its greatest days. 

As for agents of first-class and medium pianos, they 
might as well go to sleep without THE MUSICAL 
CoURIER’S aid in this wonderful fight. 

As for the piano manufacturers, they are doing ex- 
actly what the Kimball Company desire, wish and 
hope for; they are supporting and nourishing the 
Kimball music trade papers, all of which are used in 
getting up just such articles as the one in the Phila- 
delphia “Item,” in which the greatest pianos on this 
globe, beginning with Steinway, are called “ positively 


bad,” while the Kimball is called « perfection.” 





HERE was considerable talk about the establish- 
T ment of a large factory in New York city or 
vicinity for the manufacture of harmonicas and ac- 
cordions. It came as a natural result of the advance 
in tariff brought about by the McKinley act, now 
known as the McGinty act. The idea suggested itself 
to probably every heavy musical merchandise man, 
and we know of the scheme being under serious 
advisement in one instance. It is variously estimated 
that the value of harmonicas alone imported into 
America amounts, or did amount, to anywhere from 
$300,000 to $500,000 per annum, while the value of 
accordions considerably exceeded that sum. It has 
never been possible to gain from the Treasury’s cus- 
toms reports definite information as to exact amounts 
of to the 
United States, of which fact this case is an instance; 
$1,703,129 is the sum quoted in the Treasury reports 


any specified musical article imported 


as the value of all musical merchandise imported into 
the United States during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1890, while here in two items we see that amount 
almost equaled by two articles only. The reason of 
this is that the bulk of harmonicas and accordions 
and such like were entered as fancy goods or toys or 
something else. 

It is true that the consumption of these two articles 
aggregates a million ora million and a quarter of dol- 
lars, and an increase of 20 per cent. in the duty nets a 
tremendous increase in the costs, so that there was 
plausible reason for considering a scheme for their 
production at home. The trade were about equally 
divided in opinion as to the practicability of the enter- 








prise, some maintaining that the comparatively small 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





cost of German labor precluded the possibility of 
competing with it here, while others maintained that 
the introduction of improved machinery in its appli- 
cation to this branch would overcome this one ob- 
stacle of wages, and would make possible the pro- 
duction of these two articles at a price that would en- 
able us to put them on the market at nominally the 
former cost. 

As in most cases where the new tariff restrictions 
all but excluded the importation of a given line of 
goods, the great fear was that a revision of the pres- 
ent law would swamp any new enterprise that invested 
capital for the home production, and the indications of 
the election of two weeks ago have quite settled the mat- 
the 
There 


of those who were heretofore in 
kind 


accordions 


ter in minds 


doubt. will be no factory of the men- 
tioned started, and while the business in 
and harmonicas will undoubtedly ‘fall off materially 
during the next few years, no one will venture to start 
an enterprise of this nature in America until we have 


some more definite basis to warrant it. 


A Allmendinger Piano and Organ Company, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Mr. H. Clement was elected to fill 
the position of secretary made 
tion of Mr. Eugene K. 
ain his old profession of the law. 


r the last meeting of the board of directors of the 


Lew 
vacant by the resigna- 
Frueauff, who resigns to take 
up ag Mr. Clement 
has heretofore been in the management of the retail 
department of the company, and will continue to dis- 
charge the duties of this position in connection with 


those of secretary. 


ye are two very important items in our Chicago 


letter this week, one referring to the organ fac- | 


& 
, the other to a new piano to be made in Chicago, 


tory to be established in Chicago by D. H. Baldwin 
Co 


to be called the “ Darling.” 





Verbatim. 
verbatim 
Dyer & 


of a 


! 
Paul, 


HE following is the 
letter received by W. J. 


some time ago: 


copy 


Brother, St. 


BLoominG Prairie, November 1, 1890. 
W.]. Dyer & Brother 

Dexe Sere—If you pleace and lat me 
i have fedel had brok of, if you pleace 


would you charg me for fix up my had un the feedel if you doant charg tu 


now, if you can fix up feadel had, 


got my lat me now, have mach 
much vould sand my fedel doun tu you. 
Yours troully, 


Blooming Prairie Steele Company, Minn. 








—Woodbridge Brothers, Omaha, have made 
trade in Montana by sending a number of traveling men through that 


arrangements to open up 


State to sell pianos controiled exclusively by Woodbridge Brothers. 

—Mr. W. T. the traveling representative of the Needham Piano- 
Organ Company, is in New York, having returned from a successful short 
trip, and will probably spend some time between the New York office and 
the factory at Washington, N. J. 


Crane, 








Compliments to Wilcox & White. 
New York Crry, November 1, 1890. 
The Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, Conn.: 
GENTLEMEN—It is with’extreme satisfaction I tender you my 
recognition of the merits of your ‘* Pneumatic Symphony " 
organs. I have found no difficulty whatever in disposing 
of them when once seen and heard, and my patrons become 
infatuated with the 
culties of the most complicated compositions are rendered. 
Your instruments as one of 
greatest I thank you for the promptness with 
which you have filled my orders, and wish you every suc- 
Ws. My ius, 12 Union-sq. 


success. 
cess. Truly yours, 


Workingmen, Attention! 





PATRONIZE TRUE FRIENDS OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 
HE 

y 
factories 

for a reduction of hours from ten to nine each day. 


varnishers and finishers in all the piano 


Messrs. 


Haines Brothers were the only firm in the metropolis that | 


conceded the justice of the demand and readily granted it. 
The manufacturers have been convinced that their employés 
can do as much work and in a far more satisfactory manner 
in nine hours. Consequently the Haines factory is running 
with a full force and turning out their celebrated instru- 
ment in large quantities, while the other makers are doing 
comparatively nothing. 

The local representatives, Foster, Hennessy & Co., at 60 
State-st., have a large stock of the Haines pianos on hand. 
Workingmen should remember the friends of organized 
labor and patronize those manufacturers who treat their 
employés in a just and honorable manner. — Rochester 


‘« Express.”’ 


Trade Notes. 


The manufacturers of the Manning piano are Sperry, Bosenbury & 


W. H. Perley will open a piano and organ store at 578 Washington-st., 
Boston. 
Mrs. Neo Bruner has opened a new music, piano and organ store at 
Ida Grove, Ia. 
B. F. 
South Framingham, Mass. 
—Powers, of Bath, Me., 
agent for that place and vicinity. 
H. M. 
to a new store in the Mechanics’ Building. 


Aldrich has opened piano and organ rooms in the ** Market,”’ 
is the new Mason & Hamlin piano and organ 


Call, musical instrument dealer, Woburn, Mass., has removed 


Smith Brothers, dealers in pianos and organs, Jacksonville, Ill., were 
recently damaged by fire to the amount of $3,000. 
Mr. Thomas H. Fleming, of Fleming Brothers, Eau Claire, Wis., 
has been in Europe, spent a few days here prior to his return West. 
-The Altman Music C of Puyallup, Wash., sell the 


Mathushek piano and the Chicago Cottage organ and are doing well. 


who 


Minnie ompany, 

We believe that Matthew Griswold, president of the Shaw Piano Com- 
pany, Erie, was one of the successful Congressmen elected at last election. 
will start a musical 


News.”’ Just what is 


—O. S. the Reading, Pa., piano dealer, 


Musical 


Unger, 
monthly on December 1, to be called the “* 
needed. 

—Messrs. Henry and Richard Elbel, trading under the name of Elbel 


Brothers, have opened a new music store at South Bend, Ind. They are 


2ase and precision the technical difti- | 


modern inventions deserve the | 


in New York city struck some months ago | 
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both said to be accomplished musicians, and their prospects for trade are 
excellent. 
A judgment of $402.60 in favor of the Duluth Music Company, Du- 
luth, Minn., against a Mrs. M. E 
| recently recorded. It did not require much time to 
The new building of J. W 
strument maker, corner Eighth and Locust streets, Philadelphia, 
The 415x100 and 


Filber, on a piano instalment note, was 


get the judgment. 


Pepper, the music publisher and band in- 

is said to 

be a model establishment. building is six stories in 
eight. 

—R.C. Shelley, piano and organ dealer, 
terested a number of wealthy merchants and brokers t 
renting 100 
Company 

Mr. W. ¢ 


who has had an excellent business trip 


Chattanooga, Tenn., has in- 


rganize 


f the Boston Piano 


a piano 


company. They have ordered pianos 


. Carpenter, of the Carpenter Organ Company, Brattleboro, 


yan, isin and about 


through Michig 


| Chicago now. The new styles he is offering are received with particular 


| 1 
| favor throughout the trade 


F. P. Hosmer, the music dealer, Mary Howe, the 
singer, some time ago, to pay her $25,000 for 100 concerts, the terms being 
that $5,000 should be deposited in the Vermont National »f Brattle- 
boro as surety for the payment of $250 at the close The 
the she 


Greenfield Item Re 


made an offer t 


Bank 


of every concert 
offer was declined by the fair singer, in order that 


may obtain a national reputation 


manager of 
in Springfield “ 
publican.’ 

—The “ 
| and Church streets, 


Advocate” reporter called at the Curry House, corner of Spring 


and saw Mrs. Curry and her daughter. The house is 


for boarders, being in the centre f ywn, near the 
While there we felt 
“invented and manufz 
Bedford-sq., Le 
* Adv 


grown & Simpson, of Worcester, 


nicely situated 
iterested in an old 


Robert Wornum, 


church and post office. much 


piano in the parlor, actured by 
| Music Hall 
bly 100 years old, if not more 

That 
can be gathered from the following new < 
them: W. A. Boothe, 


»ndon It is upright and presuma- 
Fla. 

piano trade 
s recently by that 


1 
i 
Philadelphi a; R. Lertz, 


, »tore-st., 
cate,’’ New Smyrna, 
are doing a fine 
agent acquirec 
firm. Here are some of 
Baltimore; Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati; W. B. Ramos & Co., Richmond ; 
George Greer, New Castle, Pa. These are all g, energetic firms, 
and ordered largely, Boothe’s order being for 40 Brown & Simpson pianos 
ata pop. The firm are doing a remarkabiy fine trade 


that B. M. Weil 


ing an extensive piano mz inufac 


pushin 
pu 


has about completed negotiations 


tory to Milwaukee. 


matter to-day, admitted that 


It is understood 
that will result in bring 
Mr. Weil, 
tiations had been in progress for some time, but said t he was not at 
liberty to make public the particulars of the deal. However, representa- 
tives of the piano manufacturers have been here and were so favorably 
impressed with the city’s advantages as a manufacturing centre that they 
have determined to locate in Milwaukee, providing that a suitable location 
can be secured in time to permit them to erect buildingsand get their plant 
in operation by July 1, 1891. The concern has a well established _busi- 
ness and the factory which it is proposed to erect in Milwaukee will afford 
employment for between 200 and 300 people.— Milwaukee ** Wisconsin 
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PIANOS. 3 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 


Power and Singing Quality of of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


General Factors - 


Suets 


peer 


UNEXCELLED IN 


& H. in 1861, 


world, 


N 


- = CINCINNATI, O 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 





exhibitions since and 





NEW YORE. 
PRACTICE 


THE ViRGI CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea’ ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. f 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
1a East 17th Street, New York City. 








Reichenberger Strasse 121, 
RECOMMEND THEIR 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


IMPERIAL 


(Beware of Imitations.) 
To be had at all Leading Musi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 


Full particulars ONLY TO DEALERS on 
application to the above address. 


Paris, 1867. 


pin system. 


BERLIN, SO., 


M 


New ———— 
models upright 
logues. 


grands. 


ASON & oy IN PIANOS. 
The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
by mtb experts ‘‘The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.”’ 


Highest awards at all the great world’s 
including that of 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
X. Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’ 

i & ee PIANOS. 

room grand pianos, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Tageneee method of stringing, invented 
patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

The Cabinet Organ was introduced by M. 
Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Best quality of tone, which is very musica! 
and refined, free from the /wddiness which 
is common. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to the Sultan of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. . J. Campbell, of the Royal 
Normal College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ling. 
MA, & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

The Piapo as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c 


N ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 

i Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ. 

heer HAMLIN PIANOS. 

4 Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application. 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 

Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


N 
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” model, 


new 
New piano cata- 
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THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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“UNTRUE NOBILITY: ” 


OR, 


THE ELECTRICAL PANORAMA. 


—_---> 


REACHED Quimboro that evening last week 
after having had the satisfaction of proving Jonah C. 
Fiend a coward, and of seeing Jared Diggs and Swick the 


stenciler in the hands of the poli e. 
Of course I knew nothing serious would happen to old 
Diges 


for two day 


but the beating and fright he got kept him in bed 
and I knew that I had to look out for squalls, 
for if ever he got the chance he would pay me back in my 
own coin and with compound interest, too. 

I nevertheless had the courage to drive to Pilltown last 


Wedne 


lo my surprise he had me conducted to his bedchamber 


: lay and call on my dear old friend. 
ind there I found him lying in bed with two beautiful 


blackened eyes, a cut head and his chin nearly skinned by 


Swick’s nails, whois feminine in his attack always. 
‘So, Hayseed, you played me a nice trick, eh? Fine 
way to leave a friend and fellow creature, wasn’t it ?”’ 
rhus he saluted me. 


He was too preoccupied with something in the bed to 


1 
notice my smie. 


Raising himself on his elbow he eagerly said: ‘* Never 
mind, never mind! Idon’t blame you ; you are human, after 
all. l would have done the same myself. But just read 
this letter and see what a thorough rascal your friend is.”’ 


A fit of coughing overtook him as he handed to me with 
iis shriveled, palsic d hand a letter. 

I pits old 
and I almost felt sorry for the part I had had in the affair. 

I say part, fo 
thing. If he 


d the man; he looked thoroughly broken up, 


Colonel Fiend was really to blame for the 
had paid the money that he owed Diggs the 
have 


fight would never occurred, and the poor old piano 


man of Pilltown would not be the wreck I saw before’ me. ! 
But that was another story, as Kipling does not say, and so 
I proceeded to read the letter handed me. So it ran: 
New York, Tuesday, October 14, 1890. 
My Daak Ovp Fru D Need I tell you how pained I was to hear | 
fy ip in Harlen If you wi// go with such men as Harvey 
H eed you need not be surprised at the results. But preaching is not 
t S ik T I want to make you, aS man to man, a fair busi- 
ess pr sit As you know, I owe you about $100. It is folly for me 
ny it, for i 1 pr s. Now, I think you might go into my new 
en 1 will expla nutely 
I< fess toy but it must be a dead secret 
A know--a ) many others—the ** Unmusical American”’ is 
1 uky « lition, and I am going to skip, but not out of town, Oh, 
i l time Besides, as long as there is a “soft piano 
! id I can get a dollar They are perfect gulls,’ you know. 
Now, I k of the newspaper business and I am going into the adver- 
PY isten 
I have bought , promised to pay) the controlling interest in an elec- 
trica unorama on Fourteenth-st., and I want the $100 you owe me and 
ther $100 be r help the thing along 
Phere isn't a piano man in the business who will refuse. For if they do 
I will pu sh caricature f them that will set the town in a roar and 
bring the term See 
lo enliven the « trical ads. I will have a series of pictures illustrating 
ny well-known and highly unsuccessful play, ‘“ Untrue Nobility,’’ which 
was acted by mein Chicago for one consecutive night. Act I. will de- 
pict vritis ne of my trade puffs, one hand on a whiskey glass, the 
er kee; t bay the landlord, and the pen in my mouth. Oh, I can 
do lots of things withmy mouth! Act IT. will represent me in a new suit 
f cloth ‘ traight, handsome, stern, proud, remorseless, holding an 
advert bill in my hand and a poor piano manufacturer groveling 


ture Act X 
North, West, South and East) pre- 


errible pic will (the intervening ones will 


is heywiras toward the 


e act of writing a play, mixing a cocktail, telling all I know 
‘ | Irade and Underdrawer Review " (I was once part owner 
ere, ala tuning a piano, abusing a singer (?) and making myself gen- 


Now, Diggs, it is the chance of yourlife. I have cap- 


Horrors Wauters already at $1.75 a week. 





I ea raise the tariff or my name is not ** Bowie Knife’’ Fiend, 
If y | tg I will make the liveliest cartoon you ever saw ot your 
P w Swick, in wh you may bet your sweet life you will be the 
Wha -1 mean he—Swick, will dois my own affair, 1 
me Bea and I will run them all in, stencilers and all. In 
fact, I prefer tenciler Oh, I will make it a perfect ** honey cooler” 
for the burglarious gang who infest the same premises 
Let me hear at once from you In haste, I. Gow 


been eyeing me hungrily while I read this 
trange missive. When at last I laid it down he fairly 

maried out: 

‘The rascal! 


gall? Oh, 


What 


I will fix him 


think of his menumental 
him! Oh!” And with 


n of pain, for he had strained himself in his anger, 


do you 


! I will fix 
a groa 
Diggs sank feebly back on his pillow, but he watched me 
with curiosity. 

He evidently expected he would be assisted by some sug- 


estion of mine. 





| **Isit intinded fur Gutau, him that killed Garfield ? 


| him murmur, in a majestic mosquito-liked rone. 





I beat a tattoo with my fingers and ruminated. 

Here was a chance to get even with Fiend—but how ? 

I felt kindly disposed towards Diggs, particularly after 
the scurvy trick I had played him. I willingly would assist 
him in any scheme he had against our mutual enemy. 

I thought of writing to THE MusicAL Courier about the 
contents of the letter, but I knew it was useless to warn 
them about the panorama business. 

They probably knew all about it before Diggs did. 

The more I pondered the more knotty the problem be- 
came. 

Suddenly Diggs gave a nerve shattering scream. 

‘‘ Hayseed, Ihave him! Listen!” 

He sat up in bed and whispered in my ear for several 
minutes, and then shouted aloud : 

‘Will you doit? Will you go? If you do I will never 
forget it!”’ 

His wife came running into the room alarmed at the 
noise, but I soon quieted her, and bidding Diggs to be 
calm, and speaking further some three or four minutes I 
hastily took my departure. I drove home in a tearing 
hurry, packed my valise and boarded the 4:12 train for 
New York, leaving my family in perfect darkness about 
my movements, except that I was going to the city and 
would put up at Louis John’s on Eighteenth-st. (I always 
stop at the Hotel Monico), and where they could wire me 
in case of necessity. I reached town before 9 o’clock, ate 
some supper and hurried at once, for I had no time to lose, 
to Fourteenth-st. 

I found there a huge body of people, men, women, 
children, dogs, policemen, blocking up the street com- 
pletely. 

They were all gazing at a large illuminated transparency, 
Just as I 


shouldered my way into a good position, the following 


on which was displayed gaudily colored pictures. 
caught my eye: 


READ THE ** UNmMusICAL AMERICAN.” 


The only Unmusical Journal in the Country Devoted Entirely 
to Mediocrity and Stenciling. 
Terms (with the printer), invariably in arrears. ‘* More 


KIND WORDS"’ A SPECIALTY. 


The next picture that unrolled was a fair portrait of 
Colonel Fiend in the act of reading his play, ‘‘ Untrue No 
bility,” to himself before a looking glass in Harlem. The 
crowd could scarcely contain itself. 
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‘*Luk at the size av him!” said a stout lady next to me. 


” 


I informed her that it was an excellent likeness of a land 


| shark, but one whose teeth were nearly all drawn. 
Just then I heard a whispered colloquy at my back, and | 


| I recognized Fiend’s voice. 


He was in the crowd taking notes (an occupation he was 
‘* Look at the next, Mr. Swick,’”’ I heard 
I looked 


always fond of). 


again at the transparency. 
gentleman with a bible in one hand and a small piano in 
the other (his hand was a large and grasping one), and be- 
low ran the following inscription : 


HOLY WAUTERS. 
GENTLE HORRORS. 


Come all ye who have been deceived, for I say unto you 


that I have the best stencil in the country. Pianos 
for $19 in monthly instalments. 
Free bible class and exhortation. 
The crowd hooted at this, and Colonel Fiend seemed a 


little disconcerted. 


next picture appeared. 


But he plucked up spirits when the 


It represented the Miller boys, all playing at once on 
their new artist ground, while Jonah C. stood in the back- 
ground and leered at a bunch of new dollar bills in his 
hands. 

The crowd jeered at this and one rough voice shouted, 
‘‘Give us a rest with the pianny stores or we’ll stone 
you!”? 

This threat had the desired effect and the lights were 
suddenly turned off. The crowd then sullenly dispersed. 
I now had my plans matured, and the next morning I called 
the proprietors of the and was 
closeted with them for an hour. I never ate a heartier 
dinner than I did that day, and I never found time hang 
heavier on my hands between midday and nightfall. 

I went to the park, I haunted the Zoo, I saw the animals 


on electric panorama 





It pictured a white bearded | 





fed, but I consulted my watch every ten minutes, so it 
But 
there is an end to all things, and I had finished my supper 
and was sauntering down Broadway, with the clock 
hands pointing to eight o’clock. Before I came to Four- 
teenth-st. the mob was so dense as to prevent my far- 
ther progress, so I determined to goaround to Thirteenth- 
st. and try University-pl. This was a little better, and I 
forced my way into Fourteenth-st. and saw about 30 or 40 
policemen trying to keep the crowd in order. I asked ina 
careless voice, as if I were a perfect stranger, what the mat- 
There 


really seemed as if seven o’clock would never come. 


ter was? A man pointed to the panorama window. 


: GRAND SENSATION. 
: Wait a little bit Later. 


The vast crowd 
grew more and more unruly, and at last the lieutenant of 


I chuckled to myself but said nothing. 


police, seeing how matters were going, interviewed the 
managers of the panorama and urged them to shut the 
show up or else do as they promised, for a New York mob 
is like a huge monster that hungers after the novel and en- 
tertaining and will not be satisfied with the things of yes. 
terday. 

It cries for to-morrow and will not be put off with to-day. 

At last there was a sudden upflaring of scarlet light. A 
roar ran through the crowd, and eagerly, tiptoeing, I read 
in words of fire: 


JONAH C, FIEND. 


Tue FRIEND OF THE STENCILER, 
The bag of self-inflated wind, the ex-actor, ex-bartender, ex- ° 
fugitive, will lecture to-morrow evening at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
Subject: 
** People I Have Swindled, 
or 
Why My Drafts are Not Honored.”’ ; 
Prayers by Chaplain Wauters, and Singing - 
by Master Swick, of Paterson, N. G. : 
You are all cordially invited, but leave your money at home 
on account of the rush. Buy the ** Unmusical Ameri- 
It contains no news whatever. 


Admission free, 


can.”’ 


There was a moment’s silence and then the yell that went 
up to heaven chilled the stoutest heart. ‘* Where’s the 
sensation ? Where’s the show?’’ was heard on all sides. 
In the front row I saw a tall figure struggling with the 
I could hear him roar, 
at them, me have their 


Then a wild rush of the mounted police, and I 


police and wildly gesticulating. 
‘*Let 


scalps 


me the scoundrels ; let 


was swept as if by a mighty torrent toward Broadway. 

I got to Fourth-ave. as soon as I could and made, as fast 
as my legs would carry, for the Grand Central Depot. 

I was to blame for the whole row and I was really fearful 
I had represented to the proprietors 
of the electrical panorama, who were sensible men, that 


of the consequences. 


Fiend was trying to swindle them out of their plant, and I 


| showed them the letter he wrote to old Diggs in confirma- 


tion of my assertion. 

They readily entered into my scheme, the results of which 
I can’t tell you with what relish old 
He fairly 


Ihave just narrated. 
Diggs listened to my story the next morning. 
beamed at me. 

We both eagerly waited for the New York morning 
papers. When they came we read that a riot had occurred 
on Fourteenth-st., and that an unknown man of corpulent 
build had been tarred and 
feathered by the mob, because he tried to lecture to them 
from a doorstep on the way to conduct an unmusical jour- 
nal. 
in time, for he was very drunk and fought his rescuers like 
a demon. 


Oh, how old Diggs chuckled! 


and hang-dog expression, 


The police only cut him down from a lamp post just 


HARVEY HAYSEED. 
QuimBoro, November 10, 1890. 


—Bridges & Chedell, pianos and musical instruments, Gloversville, 
N. Y., have dissolved. 

—The many friends of Mr. Wm, P. Lincoln, with Steinway & Sons, will 
be glad to know that he is on the road to recovery from his recent severe 
illness and is now able to spend a short time each day at his desk, Tue 
Musicat Courier extends to him its congratulations and sincerely hopes 
that but a short time may pass ere he is entirely himself again. 

—We are pained to announce that Mr. E. P. Hawkins, manager of the 
New York branch of the Emerson Piano Company, was obliged to leave 
town last week on account of ill health. He is accompanied by his wife, 
under whose care we may expect to find him back at his post withina 
few weeks, recuperated and ready to cope with the holiday trade. 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Kepresentative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, | 
236 STATE-sT. 

Cuicaco, November 8, 1890. | 
MOST unfortunate accident occurred at 
the factory of Messrs. Lyon & Healy last Wednesday. 
A photographer had persuaded the workmen in the factory 
to submit to be photographed and brought with him a 
temporary platform, which was erected in the court be- 
tween the three factory buildings. When about one-half of 
the workmen had gotten on and were arranging themselves 
the 
old gentleman named 
the head that 


others only a few 


platform gave way with a crash. Unfortunately an 


Tischendorf received an injury on 


caused his death, and fortunately for the 


received a few insignificant scratches 


and bruises. It is only fair to explain that the thing was 


arranged without the knowledge of Lyon & Healy and was 


wy 


= 


‘ton ment ol the building they her e en n occupying at the 
corner of Desplaines-st. and Washington-boulevard, and 
will probably take the top floor soon ; this will give them 
double the amount of floor space and increase their facili- 
ties accordingly. 

Mr. Adam Schaaff has arranged for a barbecue to be held 
at a plat of 20 acres he is interested in on the west side of 
the city, below Harrison-st. and beyond West Fortieth-st. 

Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. 
at their warerooms on last Thursday evening, the principal 


had a well attended concert 
feature of which was the exhibition of a three manual and 
pedal Vocalion organ, which, under Mr. Eddy’s skillful ma 
nipulation, proved to be a veritable wonder for a reed 
organ. 

Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., 
principal business in the West was, however, to complete 
the De 


troit, 


was a recent visitor to the city ; his 


arrangement with Messrs. Schwankovsky & Co., of 
for the 
city, which has now been accomplished. 
The varnish strike in New 


considerable interest here and Messrs. Estey & Camp have 





proper representation of the piano in that | 


York has been watched with | 
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takes a position with the Rice-Hinze Company. Mr. Huy- 


ett is said to be an excellent piano salesman and the Rice- 


Hinze Company will make some effort for retail trade in 


this city. 
Messrs. C. B. Clemons & Co., 


doing an excellent trade in Hazel 


of the We 
| Harrin 


They have 


t Side, 
ton ai 
much more than is usually supposed 

very much improved the appearance of their pl 
and it is now 


st. 


ting in an entire new front, a very 
store, and would do credit to State 

Mr. W. J. 
who makes Chicago his headquarters, 
McVickar’s Theatre for 


This is probably for church purposes 


Re 


has, we 


Davis, the representative of the 
gan, 
stand, contracted with 
as this } 
loes not have 


theatre, unlike the most of them here, 


formances on Sunday, but it is used for ¢ 


> i, 


corner of Lake 


hurch purposes. 
it the 
will be 


xpecttotu 


Messrs. I Baldwin & Co. have taken a large floor 


and Peoria streets in this city, and 
gin the manufacture of or 
out 1, 


ing years. 


rans at once ; theye 


rn 


500 the first year, and increase the output in succeed- 





simply a matter of speculation on the part of the photo- 

grapher, who hoped to sell enough pictures to the workmen | 

to pay him for his time and trouble. 
The Schaff Brothers Company have issued a 


very neat 


catalogue and are increasing their production quite con- 
| an unfinished state 
Mr. 5S. R. Huyett, 


announced in 


siderably. 


a4 om 
The Rice-Hinze Piano Company have also a nice 


The 


very 


catalogue. company have secured the first floor and these 


devised a means of overcoming the temporary difficulty by 
| organizing a department in the 
to finish pianos for themselves. 
ished instruments from two manufacturers in the 
and in the 
whose recent business difficulties were 


columns, 


Mr. H. P. Buikema,of 194 Rebecca 
vented and patented fora 
an which works to perfe« 


lifting the fall 


st., Chica rO, Ill., has in 


top floor of their building a device and mouse 


7 ] ] , 
pedal cover 


They are receiving unfin- | proof attachment for 


In the 


an org tion. 


East in operation, which is done by board, 


usual quantities. | there is no groove or straps, but it works with a 


lever which does not interfere with 


| any part of the 
has come to Chicago and | and is not liable to get out of order or give troubl 


<4 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago J Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. | 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese orgaps. 


JACK HAYNES. 20 East i7th St., New York. 
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C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street. 
CELICAGO. 


W. H. BUSH ch co., 








WILL L. THOMPSON & CO, 


Music Publishers, 
Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or address 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents WanTED. CHICAGO, ILL. 








C@a ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
gy CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS : 
CHICAGO. 


STorY & CLARK ORGANS, 


GEE CA. GG: 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


we Sond for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iil. 


156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE 


OUR FACTORY 


OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, 

INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 


THESE REMAKABLE P[ANOS 








PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections, 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICHGD. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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them to work prope 


many of the present devices. 


a good one 


rly, 





Mr. 
and noted the difficulty in 
and therefore this present | 


Buikema saw that the 


getting 


vatented 


h is said by all who have seen it to be the best 


ing 


It has been rather an off week for retail trade. 


of its kind ever made. 


\ 


Ve have 


local election, which has probably caused 


h a state of affairs; now that it is over we may expect 
i normal business again. 

Mr. Darling, of the Colby Company, Erie, Pa., stated 
that the company would make pianos in the city of Chi 
cago, to be known as Darling pianos. 

Pipe Organ Notes. 

Th new chancel organ of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Brooklyn, was opened on October 8. It is a most 
reciitable product of the house of Jardine & Son, and con 
tains their “Simplification ’’ system. 

: * 

Edward Bromfield, Jr., was born in Boston, 1723, | 

itered Harvard in 1738, graduated in 1745, and died May 
18, 1746 Ile is the oldest son of an eminent Boston mer 
‘ nt and was distinguished for scientific mechanical skill. 
Ile i musician, and began the construction of a two 
manual organ designed for 1,200 pipes, but died before it 

" mmpleted. The workmanship was said to be, sur- 
prisingly fine, surpassing that of the English organs which 
ha lin thi intry. [‘‘Panoplist,’’ Vol., I. a. D. 
1806, writt l Rev. Thomas Prince, minister of the Old 
South Chi Boston, November 30, 1746.] 

N had been made in this country at the begin 
ning of the 17th century, and the few in use were im 

principally from England. Bromfield must have 

’ nited knowledge of the interior mechanism of 

" ft B in instrument containing 1,200 pipes, 

al nstructed by in amateur more than a ¢ entury and 

ih 1 Ww Id have been a formidable undertaking, 

even for a fessional builder, and would aggregate, at 
the lowest calculation, an estimated power of 25 registers 


Boston contained not more than half a dozen organs at 
| that time, and those were very insignificant affairs, both in 
power and size, when compared with Bromfield’s instrument, 
| had his promise been fulfilled when the organ was com- 

pleted. 

One of these half dozen, the old Brattle organ, now the 
| property of St. John’s parish, Portsmouth, N. H., was then 
| in Kings’ Chapel, Boston. 

It was imported from England, 10 or 12 years before his 
birth. 

This organ has but six stops, and the contents do not 
greatly exceed 200 pipes. It was first used in Kings’ Chapel, 
the wooden structure, and afterward in the new building. 
The present structure, opposite Parker’s Hotel, of dark 
gray hewn stone, with huge wooden pillars supporting the 
the 1749. The 


Brattle organ remained there until 1756, when another of 


entablature over entrance, was built in 
larger dimensions was procured from England and set up 
inthechurch. It was claimed that it had been selected by 
Handel, and probably its tone had responded to the touch 
of his hands. It had a very gloomy looking key board ; the 
long keys, usually white, were black. the tops of the shorter 
keys being a faded yellow. 
** * 


The Omaha, Neb., “Excelsior,” in speaking of the 





| Roosevelt organ recently erected in the cathedral there, 
says: 
There 


scheme is an admirable one. 


are upward of 1,500 pipes in the organ and the 


There has been a tendency 
fee the part of organ builders toward brilliancy, and very 
| often to the sacrifice of solidity and volume of tone, but in 
been 


| this particular instrument special prominence has 


given to foundation Of the 
tached to the manuals 14 are 8 feet pitch and two are 
| 16, and all but three of the great organ ranks are inclosed 


Anyone familiar with the construction of 


stops. 20 sets of pipes at 


| in a swell box. 
a pipe organ will see at a glance how very effective an ar- 
rangement of this nature can be made. The cornet is the 


only mixture, and as this introduces a combination of the 








third, fifth and eighth, the effect is pleasing rather than 
piercing. The great metal pipes are so set as to give to 
the front an imposing and harmonious appearance and by 
placing the bourdon and open diapason pedal flues close to 
the floor and at the extreme outer edge ample space has 
been left for excellent grouping of the smaller pipes, so 
that concentration of tone has been happily accomplished. 
All the flute stops are good and some of the reeds are 
clearly beyond criticism. Taken as a whole the cathedral 
organ may safely be considered as the most satisfactory 
representative of Roosevelt’s work, of its size, in the West. 
In the matter of decoration the artist has been particularly 
fortunate. A ground of lavender on the central and wing 
groups, and of maroon on the great semicircles, are hand- 
somely ornamented with designs in silver and gold, pro- 
ducing a contrast that is pleasing in the extreme. The 
case is in harmony with the elaborately carved wood work 
of the transept and adds very materially to the beauty of 
that end of the church. 
* * * 
Says our esteemed 


World,” of London, England: Mr. Clément Loret, organist of 


contemporary the ‘ Musical 


St. Louis d’Antin, and professor of the organ at the School of 
Classified Music, Paris, has published in the ‘* Révue Arch- 


éologique ’’ an interesting article on the history and con- 
After confirming the 


statements made by Mr. W. Chappell in his ‘* History of 


struction of the hydraulic organ. 
Music,”’ that the instrument was invented by a barber of 
Alexandria, named Ctesibius, Mr. Loret describes the mech- 
anism of the instrument, and verifies the truth of passages 
found in Hero and Vitruvius. The descriptions, which are 
exhaustive, are further enhanced by a number of engrav- 
ings which serve to convey a clear idea of the construction 
of the various parts and the method of tone production. 
The details and peculiarities are too numerous for mention 
here, but those to whom the subject possesses interest will 
find much that will repay them for a perusal of the article, 
which, moreover, has considerable historical value. Mr. 
Loret also confirms Mr. Husk’s opinion, expressed in the 
article on the organ in ‘** Groves’ Dictionary,’’ that the 
hydraulic organ remained in use up to the 12th century, 
although St. Augustine mentions the use of the wind organ, 
which eventually entirely succeeded it in the fourth cen- 
tury. 















HE ASOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


SU 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 


rely 


Ballad to an 


beautifully and more 


a revolution 


FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 


Overture or a Symphony, more 


musical instrument made. 


in the world of music. 


nearly perfect than any 


themselves make the A¢olian the king of musical instruments : 


SECOND —It 


ment, but is so simple that a person 


There are two vital points which in 





is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 





i WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE A:OLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New York. 





or ALTE 





HONION,. 
=e CREAT NOVELTY. 


UNLIMITED NUMBER 


Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 


terns, with 40, 60, 72 


FOO IOOIOK 


Plays an 


OF TUNES. 


SKIES IOK 


and 





84 Steel Tongues. 





THE “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


JOC COO ACOOCIOK 


Plays at UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tones. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 
JICOHOOIOCK 
‘ Delivered in Three Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 


FOCI 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


H. PHTHRS & CoO,, LEtreziac, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. Exportation of all 


kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles, 





Illustrations and Price List on Application. 
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WEBER, WEBER» 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS: 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sisrteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK. .+ 








MANUFACTORIES : 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW + YORK. ¢& 


25 w 135 Raymond St., I 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


OUR Ae AREA PRONOUNCED | 
“SUCCESS.« 


Catalogue and Prices on Application, 


SHAW PIANO CO.,. 


ERIE, PA. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 
PIANO HARDWARE, | 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


yn 


| 


t.,, 210 State Street. | 
rook! 





all New York communications to the Me « 
B 


Address 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 
AP EEUU EATEQ LY CREED 


A 
Ss 








SDESTABLISHED 1853. 


(2 “il wN ND, SQUARE: &U Pht iT 
(Si PIANO FORTE ACTION, 


292 Fulton 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


? O88 





| TaauTHeRs’ 
PIANOS 





E F MANUFACTURE om 


; oF LOL 
[2 Lum — eas! [oe 
Vib ire 8 E — 


SPE CIAL 


BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


7 ea NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone 


RAILROAD. 7 ; 
Catalogues and Price to the lrade Furnished om 


. Cambridgepor: Mass. epee 


FACTORIES GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for ‘a and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth | Finis 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Te COLBY PIANO C0.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIN, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


CHORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 1835 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 
MEW YORE. 








CRAKAUER BROS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF FI sRADE 


é - Upright Pianos 


Op REHTSTR, 


ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS, 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano # Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 
A SPECIALTY. 


915 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE ee- 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 











PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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A Warranted Warranty. 
is a warranty as is a warranty. 
P. Carpenter Organ Company and it 


It ae 


issued by the E. 


the most sweeping in its assertions of any guaranty that 
S eve »yme to our notice. Read it carefully: 
Warrant.—This organ, No , made by the E. 
P. CARPENTER COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A., 
warranted to be made in the most skillful manner, of the 
t im perfectly prepared material, and to be, ac- 
rd size, capacity and style, the best instrument 
“ t is possible to construct. 


» instrument, with proper care and use, prove 


n any particular within EIGHT YEARS from 
we hereby agree to put it in perfect repair on de 
ry at our manufactory or replace with a new one of 
yi value 
E. P, CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 


Mlanufacturer'’s Gertificate and War- 
ranty,.--Each organ containing the CARPENTER 
ORGAN ACTION is warranted to be made in the most 

manner, of the best and most perfectly prepared 

eria ind to be, according to its size, capacity and 

e best instrument possible, and covers a term of 

years from date of manufacture. While this is a 

r which to warrant an instrument, yet there 

inces where our organs have been in daily use 

15 years and are to all appearances in perfect 

dd for as many years more of daily use. 

" ‘ ; orga ild improve by Age and by careful 


The Other Side. 
ere is taken from the Fort Wayne “ News” 
rt No ! er 1 te ll the 


other side of the musical 


the American manufactured instrument is warranted for 
one year. 

In fact, the McKinley act instead of advancing the prices 
has caused a decrease in the cost of this one article alone 


from $7.50, its original price, to $7.20. 








Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway. 
LECTRIC lighted and steam heated vesti- 
buled trains, with Westinghouse air signals, between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis daily. 

Through parlor cars on day trains between Chicago, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

Electric lighted and steam heated vestibule trains be. 
tween Chicago, Council Bluffs and Omaha daily. 

Through Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars, daily, be- 
tween Chicago, the Yellowstone Park, Tacoma and Port- 
land, Ore. 

Solid vestibuled trains, daily, between St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City via the Hedrick route. 

Through Pullman sleeping cars, daily, between St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Finest dining cars in the world. 

Electric reading lamps in 
of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South Da- 
kota and North Dakota. 


Everything first class. 


The best Pullman sleepers. 


berths. Five thousand seven hundred miles road in 


First-class people patronize first-class lines. 
Ticket agents everywhere sell tickets over the Chicago, 


Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 


$245,000 Worth of Everett Pianos. 





Tue LArGcest Contract Ever GIVEN TO ONE FAcToky. 


HE elegant display of these beautiful pianos 
T at the exposition, and the remarkably low prices 
asked for them, as compared with other makes, led the 
writer to inquire into the club or co-operative system upon 
A 


Weeden, the well-known singer, who has charge of the*ex- 


which they are sold. conversation with Professor 


hibit, disclosed the fact that each club is composed of 350 
that the 


most complete and will commence taking their pianos dur- 


members, and second series, or club ‘+ B,’’ is al- 


ing this month, the two clubs ‘A’ and ‘*B”’ making a 


total of 700 pianos disposed of within 13 months. It is by 





ima t 
indise discussion 
ilar from IHlenry Benary’s Sons, of New York, has 
ceived locally, calling attention to the increased 
f musical instruments, owing to the McKinley bill, 
that the advance would be 30 to 40 per cent. 
to the above circular Manager Dickinson, of 
il music house of D, H. Baldwin & Co., says: 
rade with the house who issued the circular and last 
for something over $90, and the en- 
st upon this purchase was $3, which would 
about 3 per cent., and this percentage is paid upon im- 
ted 
lake ninstrument as an imported guitar. We can 
¢ kee ne in stock a month without it will crack, while | 


making such large contracts that the remarkably low price 


making payments. Some members pay all cash, some 
pay by monthly installments, and others pay only $1 per 
week, so that members can consult their own convenience. 
The manager claims that the piano is secured by members 
$75 less than the retail price—a very modest claim, in the 
judgment of the writer, as he has failed to find any other 
upright piano equal in tone and finish to the Everet’s dis- 
play at the exposition. While the club system provides 
the lowest price and most convenient method of pay 
ments, we advise everyone who wants a piano to become 
it Call at the 
exposition or at the club warehouse, or send for circular to 


>» 


a member of club ‘*B’’ before is too late. 


the manager, Alex. Ross, 137 Federal-st., Allegheny. 

The piano delivered to club ‘*A’”’ this week goes to cer- 
tificate No. 183, Mrs. E. Staving, 13 Middle-st., Allegheny, 
on payment of $1 per week.—Pittsburgh ‘ Post.” 


—H. A. Vogel, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, has letters patent 


on a new organ, which are assigned to the company.—Fort Wayne 


** News.” 

A. L. Bailey, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and H. W. Hall, of Burlington, 
Vt., as well as Frank W. Thomas, of Albany, and Mr. Payne, of the 
olian Company, Meriden, Conn., were in town last Thursday. 

Gregg, the carpet dealer, continues to display a piano in front of his 
store, at Fifth-ave.and Fourteenth-st., stenciled * Fifth Avenue Piano,” for 
which trade mark no warrant has as yet been issued at Washington, D. C. 

—W. B. Warnes, piano and organ 
opened up recently, has left for parts unknown, leaving many debts and 


dealer, Bridgeport, Conn., who 


friends with regrets. The place is locked up, but he isn’t. He is a son of 
Warnes, the Utica, N. Y., dealer. 

Among patents of interest to our readers the following have recently 
been recorded : 


No. 439,397. Organ me 7. eee J. Gildersleeve 


No. 439,111. Action M. Clark 
No. 439,616. Action.... H. A. Vogel 
No, 439,147. Action . B. Hartleb 

-Mr. J. L. Mahan, of Clinton, Ia., one of the best known and most re- 


liable dealers in the West, who has been East several weeks, returned 


West, leaving Boston last Saturday. Mr. Mahan controls a large terri- 
tory for the sale of the Miller piano, and is doing a heavy trade in Hard- 
man and in Vose pianos, of which he has sold “ stacks,’ and also in Miller 
pianos. He is an experienced hand at the business and, to use a current 


phrase, ** knows it all.” 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO,, Waterios. 6.7 





GB” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 





is secured. The system provides a variety of ways of 


we are not represented. 





HH 


GRAND 


AND 





UPRIGHT 


PUANUFOR IE, 





GOLD MEDAL 


of *K 





THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 
The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


NEW ORLEANS, 1885. MELBOURNE, 1889, DR. HANS VON BULOW, 


Merit 





INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘*The new action with compensation lever, in your grand pianos 
fortes, IT CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 
and it should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
cially the ladies. 
PATENTIS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 
every respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 
INVENTION, and 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 


DESERVING OF SUCCESS, 


Their Instruments in General 
My Approval,’’ 





BEHR BROs. & C 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 15 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 





* 





No. 1229 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Factory; 292, 294,296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK. 











THE MUSICA 


L 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


omncare"™ PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRFE. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., setetnontmtns suns ome on 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACCENTS OF THE U. 8S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t%@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 














COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON «vrs 


(Established in 1849.) 5 ,QOO MA D E 
a AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


a PIANOS. 


Prices spades wikis ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TA G BERLIN, 
S U B & O mn ) GERMANY, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. 


(Equitable Building), 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. ¢ 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sara 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


‘.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 








KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty = and upon their excellence alone 


have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 








ser Pia Cpa 


MANUFACTORY : 
WAREROOM : 


123 F*'ifth Avenue, 


* NEW YORK CITY. 








WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 2Oth St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 








BRAUMULLER iia 


PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 





WM. RORLFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


# Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING -—— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


642 and 544 West Fortieth Street 
NEw YToRE. 





This Deities bs is used Solely for the Par of 
THE BRAUMULLER PIANO 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


FRED. ENGELHARDT, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge 4 R } 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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i OLD. STANDARD TV ARTIN GUITARS Hou reunite 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
27" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@1! 











For the last filty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSK1, 





Mr. J. P. COUPA., 


States, but also 


in Europe, 


Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 






RANIC 


+~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

Gay Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS ; — 
3 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 











P AMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Co, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





HBIIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


~— MANUFACTURER 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 





or — 





ESTABLISHED 1837:----.- 
“7+ 560 YEARS RECORD 


im Bodroe Sop 


> PIANOS~ 


224. TREMONT SREET 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OFf— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK, 
F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: { 
ESSEX, CONN. ? 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvoRYTon, Conn. 















THE A.B. CHAME G0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY, 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 





J{UHE only practica 

machine of the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


to-day. 


q Pianos with equal facil- 
Wt 

| ity, 
slight change. 


requiting only a 
It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 
dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 





TO 


Hi) {i 
MUN ER | Hie 


— oe fo ig i tee a a ae 





SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO.. Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St., DeKalb. Ill. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


se 3 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


4. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 


and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS ‘MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER— 
cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF—" The very best Piano made.” 


** Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 
LUOOA—‘‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they possess.”’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


Ee ON ISAAC | COLE & SON, 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


matxd ea" | VENEERS 
$ 


GRAND ORGANS: 
And Importers of 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral. N. Y., 

% vb Paul's Mc b-Ch 
FANCY WOODS, 

426 and 427 Rast Righth St., East River, 

NEW YORK. 


' vittihaa, ne 


43 Fifth Avenue Pres. 
4 "Bi Brooklyn Taber- 
43 irst Presbyterian, 
Phils adelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts: 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, + 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 








PPLATos. 


Factory ‘and rl 338 and 340 East 3lst Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


First-Class 





Manufacturers of 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WOoRCESTER, MASS. 


Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 








Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, p tot Streiezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEVWw YTYorRr=z. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. SEREREESS, &c., FREE. 


® MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 





Which we tully Warrant for 
8 years. 


F. Wilson & Co, 


PROPRIETORS. 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
aa gsc ag IOnI 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c 
Art Embroideries, Art Dec rations 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St.,near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


HON PIAN 


i & * 


TRADE M a 








Address McCAMMON | PIANOFORTE : CO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. 





Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash ave. 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well a: in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square # Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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| STHINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY 2ALL, |i. Pails 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. qs, ie Y a ff ‘ ] 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 —-24, HAMBURG, CERMANY. 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d--53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 











‘IT DOES MOVE, THOUGH.” WHY SO? THE WORLD OF MUSIC MOVES ALSO. 


So said Galileo, the astronomer, after being com- Because there is a natural tendency to anchor) DON’T THINK youcan only build a reputation on 
pelled by the Council of the Inquisition to deny | one’s self to traditions of the past, and to suppose that 
the truth that the world and planets move round the | because a fact held true one, two or five years ago it A Ds 
sun. People even these days need to be reminded | must necessarily be in force now. Don’t forget that |tWenty-five years ago. The best work in pianos is 
occasionally that the WORLD MOVES. the WORLD MOVES. now being done by some firms of recent date. 

DON’T THINK that you must not see and examine the BRIGGS PIANOS, because if you think thus you may GET LEFT. If any 
instrument thoroughly embodies the improvements of the times and is adapted to the requirements of modern music and the modern trade, it is the BRIGGS 
PIANO. Do not send for a catalogue if you are unwilling to be convinced. 





one or two makes of pianos that were celebrated 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, NWN, Y. 


wai 


SEND oe scien CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


‘BETALNING vcsossasis™ sats nunc 
| “INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


— Upright and Crand ag Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


28th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





















Factory : I 


BHE NENG } 4%: BOW. <The seentimes o-o ee 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 
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